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Fig. 1.—Lavenver Baréce Dress. Fig. 2.—LavenDER Bartce Dress. Fig. 3.—Dress ror GIRL FROM Fig. 4.—Gray Irisu Fig. 5.—Dark Grar 
Back.—{See Fig. 2.] Front. —(See Fig. 1.] 6 to 8 YEARS OLD. Poriin Dress. CaMEL’s-HAIR Dress. 


Figs. 1-5,.—LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S HOUSE AND STREET DRESSES.—[Seez nexr Pace.) 
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Ladies’ and Children’s 

House and Street Dresses, Figs. 1-5. 

See illustration on first page. 

Figs. 1 and 2.—Lavenper Bartce Dress. 
This dress consists of a skirt, over-skirt, and 
waist. The trimming is composed of gathered 
and pleated ruffles and folds of the material, but- 
tons, and a sash and bows of lavender gros grain. 
Pleated Swiss muslin fraise and under-sleeves. 
Black gros grain bow in the hair. 

Fig. 3.—Dress ror Giri From 6 TO8 YEARS 
oLp. The dress with square-necked sleeveless 
waist is of blue foulard, trimmed with folds and 
scalloped strips of blue gros grain. High nan- 
sook blouse with long sleeves. 

Fig. 4.—Gray Irisn Porptin Dress. This 
dress consists of a skirt and polonaise. The 
skirt is trimmed with gathered puffs of poplin 
and with black lace. Similar lace and lace in- 
sertion trim the polonaise. Collar and sleeves 
of fine side-pleated linen. 

Fig. 5.—Dark Gray Camev’s-Hatr Dress. 
The skirt of this dress is trimmed with gathered 
ruffles of camel’s-hair. The remainder of the 
trimming consists of kilt-pleated ruffles of the 
material and black velvet ribbon. Collar and 
cuffs of fine linen. Gray straw bonnet, trimmed 
with gros grain ribbon and flowers. 
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> With the Number of Harper’s 
WEEKLY for September 5 was issued 
gratuitously an 


ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT, 


containing three interesting page en- 
gravings and another installment of 
“THE TREASURE HUNTERS.” 

An illustrated SupPLEMENT will be 
issued gratuitously with the Number of 
Harper’s WEEKLY for September 12. 





0@™ Our next pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain a rich variety of full-sized patterns, tllustra- 
tions, and descriptions of Ladies’ Walking, Visit- 
ing, House, and Evening Toilettes ; Fichus, Fack- 
ets,and other Fall Wrappings ; Children’s Fichus 
and Fackets ; Clothes-pin Aprons ; Fancy Work, 
Embroidery Patterns, etc., etc. ; with choice litera- 
ry and pictorial attractions. 





WHEN SHALL WE MARRY? 
LS will marry at any time, but wise 
men never, is the answer of the cynical 
bachelor to the question, When shall we 
marry? Marriage, however, even if wisdom 
should eschew it and leave it all to folly, is 
an essential fact of life which is not to be 
got rid of by a scornful apothegm. So little 
is it governed by principles of prudence and 
reason that it would almost seem as if the 
wise had deliberately made up their minds 
to have nothing to do with it. 

Mere animal impulse, in most instances, 
call it by what fine name we please—love, 
sexual attraction, or what not—is the guid- 
ing motive to marriage. In many cases so- 
cial position, property, or some selfish inter- 
est of the kind is the governing influence 
which brings men and women together, and 
unites them in the bonds of matrimony. 
Mutual fitness, whether as regards physical, 
mental, or moral qualities, is rarely heeded. 
Thus ensue those frequent discordances, fa- 
tal not only to the happiness of the individu- 
als immediately concerned, but of the whole 
human race. Marriage should be as care- 
fully regulated according to physiological 
law as is the breeding of the domestic brutes, 
so skillfully adapted bv man to his various 
purposes. 

The proper age for marriage is certainly 
worthy of consideration, and yet it seldom 
commands a serious thought. By women 
the moment the husband is caught, at what- 
ever period of life it may be, is deemed the 
suitable one. Men in our trading commu- 
nity ordinarily regulate their matrimonial 
period by their ledgers. Their dispositions 
to connubiality mount with the inereasing 
credit in their favor, and they finally take 
unto themselves wives when the balance of 
their “books” allows the expense. This, of 
course, is an affair requiring time; and the 
prudent tradesman seldom is able to indulge 
in marital happiness until he reaches a pe- 
riod of life when he might be supposed to be 
indifferent to it. ° 
There is certainly a more early develop- 





ment of maturity in the human female than 
in the male. The differéneé;however, is by 
no means as great as i§ presumed, and it is 
never such as to justify the great inequal- 
ity of ages so commonly insisted upon in 
matrimony. There is no reason derived 
from the laws of nature why a girl of fifteen 
should be paired with a man of thirty. The 
ten or, fifteen years’ seniority which are or- 
dinarily conceded in favor of the husband 
do not indicate in him any special physio- 
logical fitness for marriage with a woman 
by so many years his junior. The great su- 
periority of age of the man generally allow- 
ed is in accordance with a conventional de- 
mand of society, and nature has nothing to 
do with it. A husband at an advanced pe- 
riod of life is required because he is more 
likely to be possessed of the means of sup- 
porting a wife. The home, the respectable 
establishment, and the well-assured income 
acquired by the man are social requisites 
prized infinitely beyond any attributes, phys- 
ical, moral, or intellectual, which may be in- 
herent in him. The former, ordinarily de- 
manding time for acquisition, are oftener 
found in the old, and accordingly he is pre- 
ferred to the younger suitor. So much more 
has circumstance to do than quality with 
the question of marriage, that a man’s fitness 
to become a husband is gauged almost en- 
tirely by his social position. He may have 
exhausted the vigor of youth, but if he 
should have accumulated wealth, his claim 
to the most blooming beauty is acknowl- 
edged. 

If matrimony were governed by natural 
laws alone, the man would marry at one- 
and-twenty and the woman at eighteen 
years of age. At these periods they will 
have reached full physical maturity, and the 
difference between the two allows sufficient- 
ly for the somewhat greater precocity of the 
female. It is not pretended that all men 
and women respectively of these ages should 
rush into each other’s embraces. There are 
circumstances, as in the crowded countries 
of Europe, which make it necessary to apply 
what the political economists term “ checks 
to population.” Our country, so far, has 
been permitted to bid defiance to MALTHUS 
and all who would presume to restrain the 
connubial disposition of a nation. Even 
with all our scope for prolificness of all kinds, 
it is well that marriage should be controlled 
more or less by prudential considerations ; 
but it shculd never be forgotten that the 
prosperity of the race is of far greater mo- 
ment than the mere conventional interests 
of the family. No consideration of social 
position or wealth should be allowed to pre- 
vent the natural attraction between youth 
and youth. Marriages ought to be early and 
equal. “Such will be the surest guarantees 
of a robust race. 

Accurate observation shows that the great- 
est aptitude for reproduction exists previous 
to the age of twenty-six years. It has, more- 
over, been found that the number of children 
is greatest where the parents are of the same 
age, or the father is not more than from one 
to six years older than the mother. When 
the age of the husband exceeds that of the 
wife sixteen years or more, the fecundity of 
the couple is reduced to its minimum. Mar- 
riages either too early or too late, if produc- 
tive at all, give an offspring with greatly 
reduced chances of life. More men as well 
as women are said to marry between twenty- 
six and thirty than at any other age. On 
an average men become parents when thirty 
and women when twenty-eight years old. 

It is still a question how far climate has 
an influence upon the size of families, al- 
thongh, according to some statistical state- 
ments, southern countries would seem to be 
more prolific than northern. On the other 
hand, QUETELET, an eminent author on the 
subject, quotes a writer, for whose authori- 
ty, however, we do not vouch, who gives as 
the result of his investigations the relative 
proportion of births to the number of inhab- 
itants of ten different countries. According 
to this, the greatest number are born in Ice- 
land, and the smallest in the United States. 





BAKED BEANS. 
By GAIL HAMILTON. 

HERE are many things of which New 
Englanders have need to be ashamed. 

I do not now refer to the burning of the 
witches, which is the one historical fact that 
seems to have escaped no enemy of New En- 
gland. On the contrary, I am proud of the 
witch story. Told in its true light, and with 
its true bearings, it is one of the landmarks 
of progress. We exult not that the witches 
were burned, but that the humanities were 
so cultivated in New England that there first 
the burning raised an uproar which forever 
quenched the cruel flame. Elsewhere and 
often had the stake received its victim, and 
the human soul was so insnared and en- 
slaved that it could not rise in irresistible 
rebellion; but here superstition found its 
high-water mark, and showed thereafter only 





a refluent tide. 


But when the Old South Church rented 
itself to the government for a post-office and 
for the glory of God, and when Boston felled 
her elms for elbow-room, and now threatens 
to mutilate and curtail her Common in the 
interests of draymen and laggard horse-cars, 
we feel that it is no time to blow the trump- 
et. If New York and Ohio and California 
will only be so good as to forget us a little 
while and grant us the mercy of their si- 
lence, it is all we can have the courage or 
the effrontery to ask. And yet now, from 
the very valley of humiliation, I push a pro- 
testing voice, and affirm that there is one 
art of which only New Englanders are mas- 
ter, and that is the art of baking beans. 

We are, indeed, so proselyting a people 
that we disseminate our useful knowledge 
to the ends of the earth, and therein lies 
hope. In a distinguished and delightful 
Southern city—a city daily abused, afflicted, 
and tormented, but which my soul loves— 
two native New England householders lived 
side by side in unbroken and emphatic am- 
ity. One fine Sunday morning Long Island 
Sound sent in to his neighbor Katahdin’s 
breakfast-table a nondescript dish, and, 
meeting him on the sidewalk after church 
service, inquired, “And how did you like 
my baked beans ?” 

“Baked beans!” cried Katahdin, in undis- 
guised and unflattering astonishment. “ Did 
jou call them baked beans ?” 

No blood flowed, because the beans were 
engineered by hands that had learned their 
skill where Afric’s sunny fountains roll down 
their golden sands; and the laugh over their 
failure was mutual. Subsequent teaching 
insured a brilliant success, and proved not 
only that baking beans is not a lost art, but 
also that it is monopolized by no clime or 
country, but is adapted to any nervous or 
muscular conformation that is controlled by 
sufficient mental force and will-power. 

The other day I looked in at the Round 
Lake Camp-meeting, and, being ahungered, 
after the spiritual feasting I turned aside 
into the dining tent. It was past the regu- 
lar dining hour, and I asked for hot baked 
beans. 

“We have none hot,” said the table tender. 

“Can’t you put them on the range, and 
warm them over ?” 

“We never have done such a thing.” 

But a bishop or some man high in author- 
ity, hearing the colloquy, came up and imme- 
diately ordered a plate of beans to be relega- 
ted to the tropics of the stove. I waited, well 
pleased, for it was long since I had tasted 
the savory meat. But when it came it was 
a strange and alien mess indeed. The beans 
were large and pale and crushed—looming 
ghosts of beans half beaten into an indistin- 
guishable mass by some ghostly unbeliever. 
They were not hot, but lukewarm, and in the 
grease in which they had been cooked they 
still lay imbedded, a white, unsalted, un- 
wholesome, lard-like substance — quantum 
mutatus ab illo! How changed from that 
dish of baked beans which so often has 
greeted and gladdened the hungry heart— 
that steaming and succulent dish which re- 
gales the nostrils before it glorifies the pal- 
ate—that pot, piping hot, emerging from the 
oven! Superficially it is but a burned, brown 
mass; but removing the upper layer of beans 
and placing them by themselves for those 
who. affect petrified beans, you have the 
wealth of the oven below—beans preserved 
in all their integrity, but soft and without 
scales, of a rich ruddy hue, hinting of brown. 
The pork is baked to a crisp on the rind, and 
perhaps an eighth of an inch or more below, 
and is a luscious morsel to that extent. The 
rest is to take or to leave, according to your 
liking; but it is cooked, and cooked out of 
all semblance to any thing but itself. My 
Round Lake pork lay on the plate in two 
thick, solid, white slices, the rind as pink as 
the noble animal that bore it, and all so crude 
and raw that you fancied the air still trem- 
bled with the reverberations of his dying 
squeal. 

But a large experience brings charity, and 
I did not lay these unhappy beans at the 
door of the Methodist denomination or of 
the Round Lake Association, but said within 
myself, “They are not yet fully under way: 
There was a greater call for food than they 
expected. They could not get the right 
kind of beans, and the pig ran away before 

he was fairly slain, and the beans had to be 
taken from the oven prematurely to prevent 
starvation, and that is why the nearest ap- 
proach they can make to that sine qua non 
of baked beans, brown bread, is Graham 
cracker.” Imagine it, you followers of the 
new science, who suppose that baked beans 
take on Boston brown bread by natural se- 
lection ; imagine beans whose very salt has 
lost its savor set off by Graham crackers! 
But I went on my way, faint, disappointed, 
yet without bitterness. 

Then I betook me to Northern New York, 
where rolls the Ontario, and can not hear 





the sound of his own dashings for the whir 
of business upon his banks, and there I gae 


the soul of kindness and efficiency, and 
whose table thrice each day was loaded with 
the good gifts of field and fruit tree, said, 
“You shall have some baked beans. And I 
have quite a reputation for baking them.” 
And when the hour big with fate arrived, 
and we sat down at table, and the viands 
were uncovered—lo! the ghostly dish, pallid 
and coagulated, swollen and mashed, saltless 
and shapeless, before which I had fled from 
Round Lake, had pursued me over the 
Saratoga and Rensselaer Railroad, and now 
grinned horridly a ghastly welcome before 
my eyes, and, what was worse, it seemed to 
me of a surety that mine was a BENJAMIN’S 
mess—five times so much as any of my 
brethren’s ! 

What resource was left me? We had 
all been waiting with enthusiasm, in which 
I bore my full share. Tell the truth? Not 
while presence of mind was left me to fib! 
— if fibbing it is to eat as if you loved what 
youloathe. And if it is fibbing, I can attest 
that the way of the transgressor is hard. 
But better swallow a thousand dishes of 
potted sprats and phantom beans, my dear 
Mrs. Oprg, than wound the feelings of one 
who has meant a kindness and a courtesy. 

The exact nature of my proceeding, and 
consequently its exact moral status, I do 
not feel obliged to unfold to a too eager 
public. Whether I resorted to the arts of 
the prestidigitateur and the punster, or 
whether I “ marched right on, content and 
bold,” trampling down all fleshly tastes and 
natural repulsions, is a secret which will 
remain locked in this bosom while reason 
holds her sway. And for my honored host, 
if, in the language of DIcKENs, this shonld 


‘ever meet his eye—a lovely blue—I count 


upon full pardon for the seas that roll be- 
tween us. 

But because my hostess was an accom- 
plished cook, generous, skillful, and gifted, 
and because all concurrent testimony heaps 
up the same sort of beans from the Hudson 
to the Niagara, and from the St. Lawrence 
to the Delaware, I perceive that the fault 
was not of an individual, but that the great 
State of New York is all gone astray on the 
subject of beans, and is in a horror of great 
darkness about pork, and knoweth not its 
left hand from its right in the matter of 
brown bread. It is not that a person fails 
in cookery, but that a mental pall hangs 
over the perception of the community, and 
they honestly fancy that nameless mess of 
pottage, sicklied o’er with the pale cast of 
parboiling, to be the historical and imme- 
morial dish. 

You, Bazar, are a native New Yorker, and 
to your heart the honor of your State should 
be dear. If, then, you would cut off a flounce 
or two, and pretermit a superfluous rufile, 
and momentarily give over, if need be, the 
grace of fichu and frill, and endeavor to im- 
press upon your compatriots a knowledge 
of—I will not say the process of baking 
beans, but what is still more vital—a know]l- 
edge of what baked beans are, I should feel 
that you and I had not lived in vain. 

On a classic theme what doth hinder that 
we be classic? Etenim omnes artes, que 
ad humanitatem pertinent, habent quoddam 
commune vinculum. And I now see the 
full volume of the contempt expressed in 
the vulgar phrase for those who do “not 
know beans.” 

Alas! poor New York! 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


FALL DRESSES. 


HE first importations of fall suits show no 
marked change in style, but many novelties 

in small details, Cuirasses with tabliers are the 
conspicuous and oft-repeated features of the new 
costumes, yet there are also many polonaises. 
The tendency is toward plain styles and rich 
materials. Many skirts have no flounces behind, 
but hang in classic folds from waist to foot, while 
others are draped to look as bouffant as they were 
in the days of the Grecian bend. The tournure 
is certainly very popular in Paris, thongh out of 
favor here. Smooth straight fronts and clinging 
side breadths drawn closely to the figure by 
strings at the back make the tournures of new 
suits very marked; otherwise the effect is the 
same as that of the present costume. ‘There are 
new ways of arranging two kinds of materials in 
a suit; for instance, the three front breadths will 
be plaid, and the three back ones a plain color ; 
or the front half will be matelassé silk, while the 
back is three widths of plain silk held in a great 
quadruple pleat from the belt to the ground ; or 
else the front is camel’s-hair, and the back is 
silk of the same shade. In most cases the back 
widths are without horizontal trimmings, flounces, 
ete., although such ornaments may be abundant 
in front. Two shades in costumes are given by 
employing two materials rather than’ by different 
shades of the same fabric. Merchants say they 
have ‘piece velvet” to match every shade of 
gros grain on their counters. Brown, it is said, 
will be very fashionable for street suits. The 
new Russian camel’s-hair is admired in brown 
and reddish plum shades that are almost black ; 
there is also much plaid and striped camel’s-hair 
of shaded gray and brown. The novelty for po- 





them my screed; and my hostess, who was 


lonaises is the matelassé silk that looks as thick 
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as if wadded, and is very warm. Scotch tweeds 
with large diagonals, and other dark indistinct 
Scotch plaid goods, with a variety of quadrillé 
stuffs, make up the bulk of plainer wool cos- 
tumes. 

Trimmings are plain and rich rather than 
abundant, and there are indications that flounces 
will decrease in number; nevertheless there is 
some sort of a ‘‘ border flounce” on the front at 
least of most skirts. Box-pleated silk flounces 
with pinked edges (notched scallops) are seen 
on camel’s-hair dresses, and box-pleated plaid 
flounces trim plain colored woolen stuffs. The 
knife pleatings and shirring of summer styles are 
retained in part, but are of course not used in 
the profusion seen on thinner fabrics. Camel’s- 
hair braids a finger length broad, and also vari- 
ous narrower widths, trim woolen goods ; this is 
also called Titan braid. 


THE CUIRASS AND TABLIER. 


The cuirass is a plain round basque, fitted as 
if moulded to the figure, without pleats, and 
with very little trimming, depending for its style 
upon this plainness and its fine fit. Originally 
it was a basque, with different material for 
sleeves, but now all plain round basques fitted 
closely over the hips without descending longer 
in back and front are called cuirasses. It is fin- 
ished usually with a high Medicis collar or else 
a side-pleated ruff, and has very close coat 
sleeves. There is a fancy for having the collar 
—of silk, or of velvet, or of plaid goods—made 
quite high behind, and descending low on the 
breast in triangular revers; these collars, with 
occasionally some rows of perpendicular trim- 
ming, are the only garniture seen on these sim- 
ple armor-like corsages. French modistes do 
not put many whalebones in such waists, but de- 
pend upon the belt ribbon sewed inside to keep 
them in position. A cord or tiny piping fold on 
the edge is still the favorite finish for the basque. 
Tight coat sleeves have closely turned up cuffs, 
trimmed lengthwise with wide braid, or else a 
flat pleating is above the cuff, turned toward the 
elbow, or perhaps there is a triple cuff of three 
tiny cuffs, each one piped and stitched by ma- 
chine. 

The tablier is a repetition of the round apron 
and the long apron over-skirts the Bazar has al- 
ready made familiar to its readers. Some ta- 
bliers are plain, smooth, and long, while others 
are wrinkled and short, and are gathered up as of 
old in pleats far back on the hips ; a third variety 
is the double tablier, being two aprons of differ- 
ent material, one larger than the other. Some 
have sash backs, plain or in scarf fashion, while 
many have full back breadths. 

A cuirass and tablier of black cashmere, em- 
broidered all over, glistening with jet, and edged 
with beaded lace, will be worn over black silk or 
velvet skirts early in the fall. The rich new 
camel’s-hair costumes have also similar over 
dresses over velvet skirts. A novelty is the cui- 
rass and tablier of checked or plaid stuffs over 
plain skirts, 

NEW POLONAISES, 


New polonaises for handsome silk and camel’s- 
hair costames are plain and stately garments 
with basque backs and very little drapery. Their 
general effect is well given in an illustration on 
page 576 of the Bazar of last week. Other po- 
lonaises have cuirasses of another shade, sleeve- 
less jackets to be worn over them, thus adding 
both warmth and style. For traveling there are 
polonaises that may be drawn up, and let down 
long enough to cover the entire person. 


MATELASSE SILK SUITS. 


An elegant dark brown costume embodies 
many of the novel features, and is worthy of de- 
scription. The skirt has three front breadths of 
matelassé silk with the figures woven diagonally. 
A wide knife-pleated flounce of plain brown gros 
grain borders these breadths. ‘The three back 
breadths are of plain gros grain without trim- 
ming, but pleated their entire length in four 
pleats on each side, all turned toward the mid- 
dle, forming an inverted quadruple pleat, which 
is held in place by tapes underneath. The tight- 
fitting undraped polonaise is of the rich, warm- 
looking matelassé silk, with plain gros grain 
sleeves, collar, and sash bows. The back has 
the four broad English forms, with the two mid- 
dle ones shortened as a basque, while the side 
bodies are lengthened to form the skirt. Length- 
wise pleatings of plain silk are down the back, 
and bows hold the matelassé part together behind 
in the way shown in the engraving of last week. 
The silk collar is hood-shaped, and there is a 
standing ruff arranged in diagonal pleats. A 
deep knife pleating trims the front of the polo- 
naise, while the back is plain. Matelassé cuffs 
are on the tight coat sleeves. The front is but- 
toned from throat to flounce. 


NEW CAMEL’S-HAIR COSTUMES. 


Graceful little mantles are added to camel’s- 
hair and Scotch tweed suits. They have cape 
backs, belted in the back, with long tablier fronts 
and hood collars. A stylish suit is of reddish- 
violet camel’s-hair and silk. The three front 
camel’s-hair breadths are without fullness at the 
top, and are trimmed at the foot with two box- 
pleated pinked silk ruffles, one of which extends 
up the side seams to the waist. ‘The back 
breadths of silk are almost covered by the over- 
skirt, which consists of one long hanging breadth 
of camel’s-hair and some wide silk sash loops and 
ends, puffed up and shirred to give a bouffant ef- 
fect. The cuirass with French back is of camel’s- 
hair, and the sleeves are silk. ‘Two small long- 
looped bows are in the middle of the cuirass back 
below the waist, and two pinked ruffles edge it. 
Flaring silk collar. ‘The mantle of camel’s-hair 


fits the waist behind, and has a single long, 
broad, square-cornered front, trimmed all around 
with ruffles, and serving as trimming for the 
plain front of the skirt. 





PLAID AND OTHER SCOTCH SUITS. 


Worth announced last year his admiration for 
Scotch plaids, and is making many efforts to pop- 
ularize them. They appear this season not in 
the bright colors of the regular tartans, but in 
the dark indistinct plaids now worn by gentle- 
men; also in gray-blue with violet, brown with 
black, gray with darker gray, and in extremely 
dark combinations of the old favorite blue and 
green plaids. Diagonal soft woolen plaids of 
this kind are combined with a plain fabric of the 
darkest shade in the plaid, thus forming ‘‘ Scotch 
suits,’ that are to be worn for traveling, morn- 
ing, shopping, and other semi-dress occasions. 
A vigogne suit, for instance, is of blue-green 
broken plaid, combined with plain navy blue vi- 
gogne. ‘The plaid skirt has all the back breadths 
and half the length of the front widths laid in kilt 
pleats. The over-skirt, shaped like our long 
apron, with sash back, is completely doubled, 
having a lower plaid apron, and a shorter plain 
blue one upon it, while the folded scarf backs 
show both plaid and plain stuffs, one serving as 
a facing for the other; the edges are merely 
hemmed, and not trimmed. The cuirass with 
French back is of the plain stuff, edged with a 
plaid piping, and has very close-fitting plaid 
sleeves, also a plaid collar, that is turned up 
high behind, with revers on the breast. The 
mantle is a double cape, one cape of each kind 
of goods. 

A dark brown traveling suit of plaid and plain 
goods reverses the arrangement just described, 
and has the cuirass, the double apron, and a 
Spanish flounce of plaid, while the sleeves, lower 
skirt, bias bands, and pleatings are of plain brown. 
A third is a gray-blue plain woolen stuff com- 
bined with shepherd's plaid in blocks of gray and 
navy blue. The plain blue skirt has a plaid box- 
pleated bias flounce half a yard deep, with a nar- 
row plain blue box-pleated ruffle on its lower 
edge, and a plain facing showing above. The 
tablier with sash back is of the plaid, piped with 
the plain goods. Plaid double-breasted cuirass, 
with plain blue pipings, plain sleeves, and collar. 
Blue steel buttons, This charming suit is an 
excellent model for the young ladies at board- 
ing-school and other correspondents who have 
asked for early hints, Another blue-gray suit 
has the front breadths of plaid, and the pleated 
back ones of plain goods, The furnishing houses 
are also making cuirasses and long over-skirts of 
gray-blue checks and plaids, trimmed with a 
black bias gros grain band, to wear with black 
skirts in the early fall; green and black small 
plaids also make up prettily in this way. It is 
well to have one of the blocks black, so that the 
over dress will suit black skirts. 

Galashiels tweed, a new Scotch wool goods, soft 
and pliable, with large diagonals, is sold in dark 
dim colors for making stylish and serviceable 
suits. The ‘Titan braids are especially well suit- 
ed for trimming these fabrics. An olive brown 
Galashiels suit just imported gives new sugges- 
tions for plain costumes. ‘The skirt has a single 
kilt-pleated flounce half a yard deep. ‘The ta- 
blier has long square-cornered sash backs that 
are buttoned together down the middle; a tas- 
seled fringe edges the apron, and style is given 
it by five diagonal rows of the widest ‘Titan braid 
that extend from the belt tothe edge. ‘The cui- 
rass has one row of this braid—an eighth of a 
yard wide—passing over each shoulder and down 
the front and back, giving the violin back now 
in vogue abroad. ‘The turned-up cuff has three 
lengthwise rows of the braid. Standing collar. 
Large black polished wooden buttons. 

Correspondents are advised to make their 
black alpaca suits by this last description, using 
the Titan braid for trimming. Black cashmere 
plain costumes are made in the same way, and 
trimmed with velvet ribbon. Those who dislike 
velvet for trimming cashmere use jet galloon. 
From the hints given the reader will discover 
that it will be an easy matter to modernize last 
year’s dresses. 

FRENCH BONNETS FOR FALL. 

Fall bonnets are large, with flaring fronts, 
not coronets, but with the front of the bonnet 
turned upward and outward. ‘There are both 
stiff and soft crowns in these combinations of 
velvet and gros grain. The new shapes come 
sufficiently far forward and extend backward, 
being made with reference to the new low coif- 
fure that has very little on top of the head and 
a long loose loop behind, called the Catogan loop, 
tied up behind in the way horses’ tails are often 
seen! There is still much face trimming in the 
way of ruches of tulle or lisse and twists of rib- 
bon. Outside trimmings are massed in the front 
and down the middle of the crown. Parisian 
ladies wear compact bonnets without any dra- 
pery, but some imported bonnets have ribbon 
streamers behind and wide strings of silk. More 
colored bonnets are brought out than usual, as 
the white chip bonnets of summer will be aban- 
doned early in September, and ladies will want 
a colored hat before putting on the black velvet 
of midwinter. The refined choice lies among 
such colors as seal-skin brown (with reddish cast), 
dark steel, dark gray, and marine blue. Expe- 
rienced milliners have little fuith in any new 
shades this season. 

FLOWERS. 


Flowers are massed in clusters in the front, 
and have branches passing down the middle of 
the crown. Roses prevail, as they always do. 
‘The dark red Japanese rose with its fluted petals 
is the novelty; there are also many pale pink 
roses and dark crimson ones, though but very 
few tea-roses. Those colored Japanese leaves 
which florists now cultivate in odd gray shades 
and dark reddish-maroon tints are the fashion- 
able wreaths and half wreaths for face trimming. 


** BLUE JET.” 


Blue jat, as the French call the blue steel or- 
naments, is largely imported. It is mounted 








on net leaves, and makes very light trimming. 
There are also novelties in bona fide jet. Ma- 
roon-colored daggers and arrows are also shown. 


BIRDS. 


Birds, above every thing else, are used on 
stylish Parisian hats. The whole bird, with 
even its feet perfect, is perched on the side of 
the hat, or appears to be flying down its front. 
Black birds with red-tipped wings and red 
breast are evidently most popular. The tax- 
idermist’s aid has been called in to designate the 
starling, the lophophore, and the maroon tan- 
ager, which are found among fashionable milli- 
nery. There are also many humming-birds ; 
some with sapphire, some with emerald, and 
others with topaz throats. Two tiny ‘‘hum- 
mers,” with their long bills and spread wings, 
nestle in the diadem wreaths of gray leaves. 
Sometimes half a dozen sharp, slender wings are 
stuck in a single wreath. 


THE MERCUTIO BONNET. 


Among most distinguished-looking bonnets is 
the Mercutio, with flaring front, and a long 
sweeping plume like that in Mercutio’s hat in 
the play. One model is of blue-gray velvet, 
with écru facings of gros grain in the torsade 
and loops of the crown. A blue silk twist is in 
front, and blue ribbon ends hang behind ; white 
crépe lisse fluting is also in front. Some roses 
outside hold the long ostrich plume of natural 
gray. 

For information received thanks are due Miss 
Pace; Messrs. Lorp & Tartor; A. T. Stew- 
art & Co. ; and Battarp & Hatiey. 











PERSONAL. 


M. Tarers, before starting for the Pyrenees, 
is reported to have said: ‘‘I only gained a sin- 
gle thing by the Presidency of the republic—a 
bronchitis which has not since left me. But that 
bronchitis enabled me to resist the entreaties of 
those who for two months have been pressing 
me to speak. I foresaw every thing that has 
happened, and I should have been powerless to 
prevent it.” 

—Mr. Warp’s picture, ‘‘ Luther’s First Study 
of the Bible,’’ which has been purchased by sub- 
scription for the British and Social Bible So- 
ciety, was presented recently to the association 
by the Hon. A. Kinnartrp, and accepted on be- 
half of it by the Earl of Shaftesbury. 

—Four hundred years ago a citizen of London 
bequeathed to his fellow-citizens a piece of 
land, the annual proceeds of which were to be 
applied to defray the expenses once a year of a 
meal consisting of bread and cheese, radishes, 
and ale. A few days ago the usual annual din- 
ner was held, and a large party sat down to the 
humble repast, but after it had been disposed of 
it was quickly followed by a banquet which a 
Lucvutuvs might have envied. So much for the 
increased value and income from the old man’s 
piece of land. 

—At the Isaac Watts bicentenary commemo- 
ration in Southampton, England, it was stated 
that he sold the copyright of his hymns for ten 
pounds. It is proposed to erect in his native 
city a memorial hall, to consist of a lecture-room 
and school-room. It will completely cover what 
was opce WarTTs’s garden. The family of the 
poet was one of great moral worth. His grand- 
father commanded a ship under Admiral BLakg, 
and his father, Isaac Warts, suffered imprison- 
ment for his adherence to Non-conformity. 

—The present Lord Mayor of London has been 
made a baronet, as a token of the Queen’s ap- 
preciation of the honors paid by the metropolis 
to the Duke of Edinburgh and his bride. In his 
young days the Lord Mayor was a plowboy in 
Ayrshire, and his first step to the dignity of a 
merchant prince was taken when he left the plow 
and commenced shop-keeping in a small way in 
the town of Greenock. 

—The late Mrs. Mary Wapsworth, of Gene- 
seo, bequeathed to St. Michael’s parish, in that 
village, the sum of $1000, for the purchase of a 
window, to be placed in the west end of the 
church, as a faint memorial of her husband, Gen- 
eral James 8S. WADSWORTH, and herself. 

—Some one has revived Artemus Ward’s sto- 
ry about reading one of his lectures to President 
Lincoin, and asking the President’s opinion of 
it. The Presid nt’s grave reply was, ‘‘ For those 
that like that kind of a lecture, I suppose it 
is just the kind of a lecture that such people 
would like.” 

—Lieutenant Cameron, of the British navy, 
is succeeding in his African expedition. He has 


Thence he has sent home a valuable set of ob- 
servations. 

—The Marquis de Palombel has recently died, 
at the advanced age of ninety-nine. He was hid- 
den during the whole reign of terror in France 
by one of his tenants, and was never molested. 

—The oldest ex-Congressman now living is 
SamvueEL THATCHER, of Bangor, Maine, who rep- 
resented a district of Massachusetts in 1802 and 
1805. He is in his ninety-ninth year, and has 
fair hopes of touching par. 

—Dr. Livinastone’s two sons and two daugh- 
ters have been granted pensions of $250 per an- 
num each by the British government. 

—According to Mr. Tomas BurRKE, chairman 
of a committee of the International Typograph- 
ical Union, the project for erecting a type-metal 
monument over the grave of HoRacE GREELEY 
is making such progress as to warrant the be- 
lief that the monument will be in position in a 
few months. 

—The Pope has a pleasant remembrance of 
the scenes of his childhood. In Sinigaglia is 
still owned and occupied by his foster-brother 
the humble cottage where he was nursed. When 
the old peasant visits Rome the Pope extends to 
him the hospitalities of his palace, and the two 
old people have a pleasant time by themselves. 
The Pope has founded in the town a hospice for 
fifty old men. 

—The late Colonel J. H. Strspez, of Newton, 
Massachusetts, has given to his wife a large 
property, and after her death a portion of it is 
to be distributed as follows: $5000 to foreign 
missions; $5000 to home missions; $5000 to 
the Congregational church in Ackworth, New 
Hampshire, his native town; $10,000 to the town 





of Ackworth, provided the town shall expend 
$8000 of said amount in building a public libra- 
ry; and $10,000 to the town of Charlestown, New 
Hampshire, for a public library. 

—Mrs. Emma J. Jonnson, of New Bedford, 
Massachusetts, recently deceased, bequeathed for 
the relief of the aged colored women of New 
Bedford $5000; to the Home for Aged Colored 
Women of Boston, $5000; to the Hampton In- 
stitute, Virginia, for the instruction of female 
teachers, $5000; to the wardens and vestry of 
Grace Church, New Bedford, for the poor of 
that church, one-half of the homestead; the oth- 
er half of the homestead and $2000 to the Union 
for Good Works. 

—CHARLEs E. QurmBy, son of Professor Quim- 
BY, of Dartmouth College, and a recent graduate 
of that institution, has been appointed master 
of the Gardner High School, Massachusetis. 

—A few days since President M‘E.roy, of 
Adrian College, Michigan, received a letter con- 
taining $1200, written from Newark, New Jersey, 
the anonymous writer of which said the money 
was the legitimate due of the college, and b*s 
conscience would no longer permit him to re- 
tain it. 

—When Mr. JEFFERSON was presented to the 
court of France as the American minister he 
was often asked, ‘‘Is it you, Sir, who replace Dr. 
FRANKLIN ?”’ to which he generally answered, 
‘*No one can replace Dr. FRANKLIN; I am only 
his successor.” 

—The present summer has been one of un- 
precedented activity among the horse-trot and 
racing brotherhood. ‘ Time’’ has been called 
on every track and course in-the land, and min- 
utes and seconds have been the main topic of 
talk. The prices paid for superior horses is 
enormous. Kentucky brought $40,000; Nor- 
folk, $15,000; Lexington, $15,000; Kingfisher, 
$15,000 ; Glenelg, $10,000; Smuggler, $15,000; 
Blackwood, $30,000; Jay Gould, $30,000; Dex- 
ter, $43,000; Lady Thorne, $30,000; Jim Ir- 
ving, $30,000; Goldsmith Maid, $20,000; Startle, 
$20,000 ; Prospero, $20,000; Rosalind, $20,000 ; 
Lulu, $20,000; Happy Medium, $25,000; Clara 
G., $30,000; Pocahontas, $35,000; Edward Ev- 
erett, $20,000; Auburn Horse, $13,000; Judge 
Fullerton, $20,000; Mambrino Bertie, $10,000; 
Socrates, $20,000; George Palmer, $15,000; 
Mambrino Pilot, $12,000; Flora Temple sold, 
when aged, for $8000, for brood mare; $25,000 
was offered and refused for Tom Bowling last 
summer; $30,000 was offered and refused for 
Bassett in his three-year-old form ; $25,000 will 
not to-day buy Baywood or Asteroid; $40,000 
was offered and refused for Woodford Mambrino, 
and $30,000 for Thorndale. 

—The first time Prince Bismarck went out 
after the attempt on his life several young la- 
dies of Kissingen, who noticed his route, assem- 
bled to present him on his return with bouquets 
of roses, which the Prince accepted, saying, 
“ Another attempt upon me, but it is by charm- 
ing hands.”’ 

—Not long since a physician of New Bedford, 
Massachusetts, was summoned in great haste to 
attend a patient at Nashawn. On arriving at the 
island and inquiring for a conveyance to the 
house he wished to visit, he was directed to a 
farm-house near by. Here the doctor found a 
man whom he requested to harness a horse, at 
the same time, in the interest of his patient, de- 
siring him to be lively. The man pleasantly and 
promptly complied, harnessed the team, and was 
speedily driving over the road at a good rate. 
The doctor en route discussed farming, and was 
struck with the general information and conver- 
sational powers of his driver. On arriving at 
the house half a dollar was tendered to the man, 
but was thankfully declined. ‘‘ What is the name 
of your intelligent farmer?” asked the doctor, 
after he had. finished his professional visit. 
‘“* What, the gentleman that brought you to the 
house? That was President Exigt, of Cam- 
bridge.” 

—MICHAEL ANGELO, when an old man, said, 
“T carry my sachel still,’ indicating that his 
had been a life of study and preparation for 
great things. The president of the London Al- 
pine Club said, ‘‘No man was ever lost on the 
Alps who had properly prepared himself, and 
knew how to ascetid them.’’ What makes some 
member of the ApDAms family always in demand 
when great questions of national interest come 
up for settlement? It is because it has always 
been the family habit to study matters of diplo- 
macy and the rules of statesmanship; it is be- 
cause the ADAMSEs have somehow got the knack 
of work in their very bones: they dig into a sub- 
ject of national importance with the strength 
that comes of energetic and intelligent action, 
and a pickaxe welded of the iron will of prepara- 
tion. 

—Professor LONGFELLOW has given his friend 
Srpney WooLLeTrT the advance sheets of his 
forthcoming poem, The Hanging of the Crane, 
so that he may recite it before lyceums during 
the coming lecture season. 

—President Woo.sey, in his historical ad- 
dress at the celebration of the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the foundation of the Yale Law School, 
said: ‘It is worthy of notice that the first law 
school in the country of any considerable note 
was founded in the town of Litchfield, next to 
Bethlehem, where Dr. Betuamy lived. BELia- 
MyY’s school was begun at least twenty-five years 
before the Revolutionary war. The law school 
at Litchfield owed its origin to Tappine Reeve, 
a native of Long Island, a graduate at Nassau 

Hall, a son-in-law of President Burr, and so a 
brother-in-law of Aaron Burr, Vice-President 
of the United States, and was begun in 1784, 
just after the Revolution was over. Some time 
before the end of the century Judge REeEve in- 
vited James GouLp, a lawyer in Litchfield, a 
graduate of Yale College of 1791, to take part in 
the instruction. They continued partners in 
the school until 1820, when, Judge Reeve hay- 
ing retired, Judge GouLD became the head of 
the school, and ere long associated with him- 
self for a time JaBEz W. HuntinoTon, after- 
ward Senator of the United*States and Judge 
of the Supreme Court of Connecticut. Down 
to 1833, when Judge GouLp, about five years 
before his death, discontinued his lectures, there 
had been educated at Litchfield, according to 
Mr. HouuistEr (History of Connecticut, vol. ii., p. 
597), 1024 lawyers from all parts of the United 
States, Of whom 183 were from the Southern 
States. In this number are included fifteen 
United States Senators, five cabinet officers in 
the general government, ten Governors of 
States, fifty members of Congress, forty judges 
of the highest State courts, and two judges of 
the Supreme Court of the United States.’? 
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Mignardise and 
Crochet Edging for 
Lingerie, etc. 

Tuis edging is worked 
with mignardise and cro- 
chet cotton, No. 60, length- 
wise, as follows: Ist round. 
—QOn one side of the mi- 





MIGNARDISE AND CROCHET 
EpGinG For LINGERIE, ETC. 


gnardise, for the under edge of the edging, always alternately with 
one single crochet fasten together the next two loops of the mignar- 
dise, 5 de. (double crochet) on the next loop. 2d round.—On the 
other side of the mignardise always alternately work 1 dc. on the 





Fig. 1.—EMBROIDERED CRAVAT. 
[See Fig. 2.] 


next loop, two chain stitch- 
es, and pass over one loop. 


Crochet Edging for 
Lingerie, etc. 

Tus edging is worked 
with crochet cotton, No. 60, 
crosswise, in rounds going 
back and forth, as follows: 
9 ch. (chain stitch), close 
these in a ring with 1 sl. 
(slip stitch), 3 ch., which 
count as first de. (double 
crochet), 8 de. on the next 
4 of the 9 ch., * turn the 
work, 9 ch.,.1 de. on the 
upper two veins of the de. 
before the last which were 
worked previously, three 
times alternately 1 ch., 1 
de. on the upper two veins 
of the second following de., 
then turn the work, 3 ch., 
1 de. on the second follow- 
ing single ch. between 2 
de., 1 ch., 1 de. on the next 


ed 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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Crocuet EpGineG ror 


LINGERIE, ETC. 


Florentine Guipure 
Insertions, Figs. 1 
and 2. 


THESE insertions are 
suitable for trimming all 
kinds of lingerie. Work 
the foundation in diago- 
nal netting, and darn it, 


as shown by the full-sized illustrations, with twisted cotton, or 
medium-sized thread, in point de toile, point de reprise, and point 


=| d’esprit, and then work the wheels and stretch the cross threads. 


Button-hole stitch the outlines of the design figures closely, and in 


doing this work the pro- 
jecting picots at the same 
time. For each picot work 
three or four button-hole 
stitches on the nearest 
thread of the netting foun- 
dation, and then carry the 
working thread back 
through the button - hole 
stitches to the point from 
which the work is to be 
continued. After finishing 
the embroidery, cut away 
the bars of the netting be- 
tween the design figures 
close to the button - hole 
stitches, as shown by the 
illustrations. 


Crochet Work- 
Basket with Bag, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

See illustrations on page 589. 
Tuts work-basket con- 
sists of a circular piece of 
thick card-board bent in 
the shape of a basket, and a 





Crrre ve CuHine, INSERTION, 
AND Lace Cravat. 


single ch., 1 ch., 9 de. on the next 4 of the 9 ch. worked last, and 
repeat always from *. 


Embroidered Cravat, Figs. 1 and 2. 
Tuts cravat is made of white 

gros grain cut on the bias. 
The ends are ornamented with 
embroidery, and are edged 
with knotted white silk fringe. 
Fig. 2 gives the design of the 
embroidery in full size. It is 
worked partly in satin and 
half- polka stitch, partly in 
knotted and _herring- bone 
stitch, and in point Russe with 
saddler’s silk of 


various colors. 


handle of the same material covered with red silk, and a red silk bag. 
The outside of the basket and handle is furnished with a crochet cov- 

= = | er, which is worked with gray twisted cotton. First work the round 
ae —— : = part for the basket, the centre of which is formed by a star, as 
; follows:- Make a 
foundation of 4 st. 
(stitch), close them 
in a ring with 1 sl. 
(slip stitch), and on 
this crochet the Ist 
round. — Always 2 
sc. (single crochet) 
on each st. 2c 
round.— Always al 
ternately 5 ch. 
(chain stitch), 1 se. 
on the next st. in 





Fig. 2.—EmBrorwery ror Cravat, Fic. 1.—Furu Size. 


































the same width and forty-six inches and a half long, which are ar- 
ranged in two loops held by a buckle, as shown by the illustration. 
The upper ends of the ribbons are pleated and fastened to a belt, 
which is covered with similar ribbon, and is closed on the side. The 
seams made by setting the ribbons on the belt are covered with 
bows and knots of similar ribbon. ‘Phe ends of the sash are em- 
broidered, in the design shown in full size by Fig. 2, in satin, half- 
polka, and knotted stitch, and in point Russe, in the colors of the 
natural flowers and leaves, with saddler’s silk. Black silk fringe, 
four inches and seven-eighths wide, borders the ends of the sash. 


‘Thisembroidery Fig. 3.—Reps Rippon anv Lace Sasu. ‘This sash is made of the preced- 
18 also very ef- two loops and ends of blue reps ribbon, which are set on a belt cov- ing round 
fective on black ered with similar ribbon. The ends of the sash are trimmed with 3d round 
gros grain. black beaded insertion and black beaded lece. ‘The material is cut —3 sl. on 


away underneath the insertion. A beaded passementerie buckle the next 3 


trims the sash, as shown by the illustration. 





Fig. 3.—Rers Rippon anp Lace Sasu. 


Fig. 1.—Emproiperep Gros GRAIN 
Rippon Sasn.—[See Fig. 2.] 

st. in the preceding round, 3 ch., which count 
as 1 de. (double crochet), 1 de., 3 ch., 2 de. 
on the st. on which the last sl. was worked, 
seven times alternately 1 ch., 2 de., 3 ch., 
2 de. on the middle of the next 5 ch. ; final- 
ly, 1 ch., 1 sl. on the third of the 3 ch. count- 
ing as 1 de. in this round. 4th round.— 
* 3 ch., 1 de., 3 ch., 1 de. on the middle 
of the next 3 ch., 3 ch., 1 se. on the next 
single ch., and repeat from *. ‘This com- 
pletes the star. In 
connection with this 
crochet 7 rounds as 
follows: Ist round. 
—6 sl. on the next 
6 st. of the last 
round of the star, 
then always alter- 
nately 9 ch., 1 sc. 
on the middle of the 
next 3 ch. between 
2de. 2d round.— 
3 ch., which count 
as first de., 1 de. on 
the next st. in the 
preceding round, 
then always alter- 


Crépe de Chine, Insertion, and 
Lace Cravat. 

Tats cravat is made of a bias piece of green 
crépe de Chine thirty-six inches and seven- 
eighths long and four inches and seven-eighths 
wide, which is hem-stitched on the edge, and 
surrounded with Valenciennes lace half an inch 
wide. The ends of the cravat are trimmed 
with Valenciennes insertion three-quarters of 
an inch wide, and 
with similar lace 
set on in diamonds, 
Each diamond is 
ornamented with a 
foundation figure 
worked in white 
embroidery. The 
middle of the cra- 
vat is arranged in 
pleats, which are 
stitched down at 
intervals of two 
inches and seven- 
eighths. 











Fig. 1.—FLoreEntTIne 
Guipcre Insertion. 


: Ladies’ Sashes, 


Figs. 1-3. 
Figs. 1 and 2.— 
EMBROIDERED 
Gros Grain Rip- 
Bon Sasu. This 
sash is made of a 
piece of black gros 
grain ribbon forty- 
eight inches and 
seven-eighths long 
and six inches and 
a half wide, and 
another piece of 





Fig. 2.—EMBROIDERY 





FOR Sasu, Fic. 1.—Fuit Size. 


nately 3 ch., pass 
over 1 st., 2 de. on 
the next 2 st.; final- 
ly, 3 ch., pass over 
1 st., 1 sl. on the 
third of the 3 ch. 
counting as first de. 
in this round. 3d 
round,—Always al- 
ternately 5 ch., pass 
over 2 st. in the 
preceding round, 1 
se. on the next st. 
4th round,—3 sl. on 








Fig. 2.—FLoRENTINE 
Gurpure INSERTION. 
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the next 3 st. in the preceding round, then al- 
ways alternately 5 ch., 1 sl. on the middle st, of 
the next 5ch. 5th round.—Like the 4th round. 
6th round.—3 sl. on the next 3 st. in the preced- 
ing round, then always alternately 3 ch., 1 sc. on 
the middle of the next 5 ch. 7th round.—3 ch., 
which count as first de., 1 de. on the next st., 
then always alternately 3 ch., pass over 2 st., 2 
de. on the next 2st. ‘This completes the middle 
part of the cover. Next crochet ten stars more 
like that in the centre of the cover, but after the 
middle st. of the 3.ch. between 2 de. on the point 
before the last of the first star fasten to the next 
st. of the last round on the middle part of the 
cover, and fasten the last point of the star in a 
similar manner to the tenth st. before the st. to 
which the fastening was previously done. Each 
of the following stars is fastened at the extremity 
of the point to the first point of the preceding 
star, the point before the last is fastened to the 
11th st. before the st. of the middle part to which 
the fastening was previously done, and the last 
point to the 10th st. before 
the st. to which the fasten- 
ing was previously done. 
The last of the ten stars is 
fastened, besides, to the 
third last point of the first 
star. Now crochet 6 rounds 
for the edge of the cover as 
follows: Ist round.—* 2 
te. (treble crochet), the firs 
of which is worked on the 
middle st. of the extremity 
of the last free point to the 
left of the next star, the sec- 
ond on the next free point 
of the following star; the 
upper veins of these 2 te., 
however, are not worked off 
each separately, but together, 
drawing the thread through 
once; twice alternately 8 ch., 1 se. on the extremity of 
the next point, then 8 ch.; repeat from *, but work the 
first of the te. on the last free point of the same star on 
which the crocheting was done last ; then 1 sl. on the first 
st. of this round. 2d round.—3 ch., which count as first 
de., 1 de. on the next st. in the preceding round, then al 
ways alternately 3 ch., pass over 2 st., 2 de. on the next 
2 st. ; finally, 3 ch., pass over 2 st., 1 sl. on the third of 
the 3 ch. counting as first de. 3d round.—Always alter- 
nately 5 ch., pass over 3 st. in the preceding round, | sc. 
on the next st. 4th round,—3 sl. on the next 3 st. of the 
preceding round, then always alternately 5 ch., 1 sc. on the mid- 
dle of the next 5 ch. 5th round.—Like the 4th round. 6th 
round.—Turn the work, and crochet this round on the wrong 
side, as the last two rounds project from the outer edge, and bor- 
der it in the manner of lace falling back; 3 sl. on the last 3 st. 
in the preceding round, 3 ch., which count as first de., 1 de, on 
the next st., 3 ch., 2 de. on the same st. on which already 1 de. 
was worked, then always alternately 2 de., 3 ch., 2 de. on the 
middle of the next 5 ch. ; finally, 1 sl. on the third of the 3 ch. 
counting as first de. in this round. Work the cover of the han 
dle in the following manner: Make a ch. foundation thirteen 








Fig. |.—Recertion TotLerre.—Rrieut Sipe.—[See Fig. 2. | 
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Fig. 2.—Section or Crocuet 
HANDLE FOR Work-BaskeEt. 
[See Fig. 1.] 


Fig. 1.—Crocurer Work-Basker with Bac.—[See Fig. 2.] 


inches and a quarter long, and on this crochet the Ist round.— 
Always alternately 5 ch., pass over 3 st., 1 sc. on the next st. 
2d-8th rounds.—Always alternately 5 ch., 1 sc. on the middle 
st. of the next 5ch. 9th round.—Always alternately 3 ch., 1 sc. 
on the middle of the next 5 ch. The two sides of this cover for 
the handle are bordered each with one round as follows: Always 
alternately 2 de., 3 ch., 2 de. on the middle of the next 3 ch. 
The flowers and leaves resting on this cover are worked each sep- 
arately. For the flowers make a foundation of 6 st., close them 
in a ring with 1 sl., and on this ring crochet the Ist round.—Three 
times alternately 4 ch., pass over 1 st., 1 sc. on the next st. 2d 
round.—* 1 sc., 1 
sde.(short double cro- 
chet), 4 de., 1 sde., 
1 sc. on the next 4 
ch. in the preceding 
round; repeat from 
*. 3dround.—Five 
times alternately 5 
ch., 1 se. on the low- 
er back veins of the 
de. and sde. in the 
preceding round, 
Care should be taken 
that the sc. in this 
round are worked at 
regular intervals, and 
that the last se. is 
worked on the last 
st. in the preceding 
round. The 4th, 6th, 
Sth, 10th, and 12th 
rounds are worked 
like the 2d round, but 
in every following 
round increase the 
number of de. on each 
ch. scallop in the pre 
ceding round by 1 de 
The 5th, 7th, 9th, 
and 11th rounds are 
worked like the 3d 
round, but in every 
following round in- 
crease the number 
of ch. scallops by one 
scallop each, and in 
every second follow- 
ing round increase 
the number of ch. in 
each of these scallops 
by 1 ch. The leaves 
are worked partly 
singly and partly 
three in connection 
as follows: For one 
leaf make a founda- 
tion of 20 ch., going 
back on these, and 
passing over the first 
st., work 1 sc. on the 
next st., 1 sde. on the 
following st., 5 de. 
on the next 5 st., 6 
ste. (short treble cro- 
chet) on the follow- 
ing 6 st., 5 de. on the 
following 5 st., 1 sde. 
on the next st., 1 se., 
1 sl, on the next st., 
1 ch. Crochet the 
second half of the 
leaf on the other side 
of the foundation st. 
in a corresponding 
manner, All the oth- 
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er leaves are worked in a similar manner. ‘Io 
make the work-basket cut, first, a cireular piece 
of card-board eleven inches and a quarter in di- 
ameter, and sew fine covered wire along the 
edge. Cover both sides of the card-board with 
red silk, overseam the edges together on the 
edge, and bend the part in the shape seen in the 
illustration. For the handle cut a strip of card- 
board thirteen inches and a quarter long and two 
inches wide, cover it with red silk, and sew it on 
both sides of the basket, as shown by the illus- 
tration. For the bag cut of red silk one piece 
thirty-four inches wide, six inches and seven- 
eighths long underneath the handle, and nine 
inches and a quarter long at the sides of the 
basket, which are turned downward, and sew up 
the ends of this part. The hem, which is an 
inch and a quarter wide on the upper edge of 
the bag, is sewed through for a shirr, through 
which red silk braid is run crosswise. Fasten 
the bottom of this bag on the edge of the basket, 
and sew the crochet cover on the basket and 
handle, as shown by the 
illustration. Finally, set 
bows of red silk ribbon on 
the bag at the turned-down 
sides of the basket, as 
shown by the illustration. 


Cravat of Crepe de 
Chine, Insertion, and 
Pleated Frills. 
For this cravat cut of 
Scru crépe de Chine on the 
bias one strip forty-seven 
inches and three-quarters 
long and five inches and 
a quarter wide, which is 
pointed on the ends, and 
trimmed with white lace in- 
sertion seven-eighths of an 
inch wide, and side-pleated 
crépe lisse frills an inch wide, as shown by the illustration 

Cut away the material underneath the insertion. 


Cravat of Pink Ribbon, Insertion, and Lace. 

Tuts cravat is made of pink silk ribbon an inch wide, 
and white lace insertion seven-eighths of an inch wide, a 
shown by the illustration. It is forty-one inches and a 
quarter long and four inches wide, and is bordered on the 
ends with a box-pleated frill, which is made of silk ribbon, 
insertion, and white lace an inch and three-quarters wide. 
The seam made by setting on this frill is covered with a roll of 
pink silk. The sides of the cravat are edged with lace three- 
quarters of an inch wide. 


Reception Toilette, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tus rich toilette is made of black faille and beaded blonde. 
The trained skirt of plain faille is arranged in large pleats in the 
back, and is trimmed on the bottom to the three front breadths 
first with a gathered flounce, then with a pleated flounce, and, 
finally, with a puff with a double heading. ‘The three front 
breadths are trimmed with a flounce arranged in wide box-pleats, 


Cravat or Pink 
INSERTION, AND 


RIBBON 
Lace. 





Fig. 2.—Recertion Towerre,—Lerr Sive.—{See Fig. 1.] 
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with intervals between the pleats. ‘The over- 
skirt, of black beaded blonde, is-cut in such a 
manner that the left side falls square nearly to 
the bottom of the skirt, while the right side is 
draped high, and also syuare, The cuirass basque 
is without sleeves. The over-skirt, basque, and 
armholes are edged with rich beaded blonde. 
The sleeves are of faille, and are trimmed on 
the bottom with a pleated flounce, surmounted 
by beaded insertion and a faille bow. 





A LYRICAL PICTURE. 
COMPOSED NEAR THE SEA-COAST. 
See!, see! 
How the shadows steal along, 
Blending in a golden throng, 
Softly, lovingly ; 
From each mossed and quaint tree-column, 
Stretched toward the dimpling river, 
How they quiver! 
While in low, pathetic tone 
Twilight's herald-breeze is blown 
Down the sunset solemn! 


Hear! hear! 

Dropped from gray mists, circling high, 

The sea-wending curlew’s cry, 
Strangely wild and drear; 

Echoed by a voice that thrills us, 

From the murmurous verge of ocean— 
Voice that fills us 

With a sense of mystery old, 

And vague memories, which enfold 
Many a weird emotion. 


Turn! turn! 
From yon loftier cloud-land dun; 
Mark what splendors of the sun 
Westward throb and burn— 
Burn as if some glorious angel 
Blessed the air and land and river 
With his mute evangel : 
All things own so rich a grace 
That in Heaven’s divine embrace 
Earth seems clasped forever! 
Pau H. Hayne. 





LOST FOR LOVE. 


By MISS BRADDON, 


Avtuor or “Taken at THE Froop,” “ SrrancEers 
anp Pruverims,” “ Avrora Fioyp,” ere. 





CHAPTER XXVI. 


“Tis time that I should loose from life at last 
This heart’s unworthy longing for the past, 
Ere life be turned to loathing; 
For love—at least, this love of one for one— 
Is, at the best, not all beneath the sun; 
And, at the worst, ’tis nothing.” 

Mrs. Otvtivant took Flora to Wimpole Street, 
axa for many weeks the girl lay in an upper 
chamber of that quiet old house, carefully tend- 
ed and watched and ministered to, and in sore 
need of such care. Heart and brain were too 
nearly allied for one to go unscathed when the 
other was desolated. The blow that fell so 
heavily on the loving heart struck the mind as 
well, and for a time all seemed ruin. Nothing 
less than Dr. Ollivant’s skill and Dr. Ollivant’s 
care would perhaps have saved mind or life; 
but his patience and his skill were victorious, 
The girl awoke from the long night of brain-fe- 
ver one bleak snowy day in midwinter, and look- 
ed curiously round at the unfamiliar room, won- 
dering where she was. 

It was a neatly furnished chamber, square and 
formal, every thing in its place, not a line of the 
fair dimity drapery awry. The furniture had an 
old-fashioned look—a tall mahogany bureau, a 
mahogany chest of drawers, both with bright 
brass handles which reflected the glow of a cheer- 
ful fire. Old-fashioned colored engravings of the 
four seasons, in oval gilt frames, adorned the 
neatly papered wall. A sofa covered with dim- 
ity, an easy-chair with the same spotless cover- 
ing, a small spindle-legged table, on which there 
was an old dragon china plate with a cut orange, 
a shining brass fender—the snow-flakes drifting 
against the square window-panes, the blind half 
drawn down, the sober sombre comfort of the 
room—Flora noted all these details, but not 
with eager curiosity ; rather with a listless, half- 
awakened interest. 

Where was she? Was this Miss Mayduke’s 
own sacred bed-chamber, that awful temple 
whose closed portal she had passed, reverential 
almost to trembling? A girl must be seriously 
ill to be removed to that sacred sanctuary. 
Flora began to think that she must have had 
scarlet fever, or some dangerous disease, and 
that she had been brought here in her extremity, 
as to a refuge where Death would hardly dare to 
pursue her. Surely the King of Terrors him- 
self must have some awe of Miss Mayduke. 

It happened strangely that throughout this 
illness of Flora’'s all her thoughts and fancies had 
gone backward to her girlish, nay even childish, 
days at the Notting Hill academy. Lessons, 
breaking-up dances, juvenile friendships, holiday 
amusements, occupied her wandering thoughts. 
She mistook her nurses for the teachers at Miss 
ep ge worried her distracted brain 
with anxieties about lessons unlearned, music 
that she had not practiced. That year of wom- 
anhood which held all the events of her life 
seemed to from 


her memory 

gether. ~ she talked of were people 
she had known years ago, when she was quite a 
little girl; and insignificant circumstances that 
bad been forgotten hitherto were remembered 


+ from me?” 





now minutely, as if they had been things of 
yesterday. 

To-day, for the first time, a fold of the dark 
curtain that had hung over her brain was lifted 
—for the first time since she had been lying there 
she thought of her father. 

** Why does not papa come to see me?” she 
wondered. ‘‘ Miss Mayduke ought to have sent 
for him.” 

She turned wearily in her bed, disturbed by 
the thought. A woman in a gray gown and a 
white muslin cap came out of an adjoining 
room, the door of which had been left open ; for 
not for a moment had the patient been left un- 
guarded. Dr. Ollivant had told the sick-nurse 
to sit in the little dressing-room, where she could 
hear and even see her charge, without being seen 
by her; so that Flora might not be worried by 
the sight of a strange woman sitting watching 
her by day and night. 

‘* Where is papa ?” asked Flora. 

**T don’t know, miss.” 

** Send for him, please. Ask Miss Mayduke 
to send for him directly. Are you the English 
teacher ? Why do you wearacap? Miss Bon- 
ford didn’t. I don’t like teachers in caps, look- 
ing just like servants.” 

The nurse rang the bell, but did not leave the 
room. 

‘*Why don’t you go and fetch him? Why 
don’t you fetch my papa? It’s very unkind of 
Miss Mayduke to let me be so ill and not send 
for him. I’m sure he’ll be angry.” 

The door opened and Dr. Ollivant came in. 
Flora looked at him and did not know him. 

‘*T think her mind is coming quite clear, Sir,” 
whispered the nurse; “she’s been asking me 
about her papa.” 

‘*She does not know me,” said the doctor, 
with a sigh. He had so longed for one glance 
of recognition from those sad eyes! She stared 
at him blankly, as if he had been a stranger, just 
as she had looked at him the morning her father 
died. 

He seated himself by the bedside, and took 
her unresisting hand. 

‘* Tf you are the doctor, please send for papa,” 
she said. 

‘*T am your doctor,” he answered, gently, 
with his fingers on her pulse, noting its slack- 
ened and more regular beat. ‘* Don’t you think 
you could remember my name if you tried ?” 

“No,” she said, listlessly. ‘‘ You are not Mr. 
Judson.” 

Mr. Judson was the bland apothecary who had 
attended Miss Mayduke’s young ladies. 

**No. Try again.” 

**T don't remember. Please send for papa. 
If I am ill, he ought to come and see me. The 
other girls’ fathers always come when they are 


**But your father was in Queensland, wasn’t 
he, on the other side of the world ?” 

“Yes. I used to tind the place on the terres- 
trial globe. It wasn't even marked there, it was 
such a new place. Sut the mistress showed me 
where to find it. It seemed so hard to think 
that we should be on opposite sides of this big 
world, papa and I.” 

‘* Farther asunder now,” thought the doctor, 
with a sigh. 

**But papa came home, didn’t he?” asked 
Flora, with a puzzled air. ‘‘I remember get- 
ting his letter to say that he was coming. Oh, 
how happy I was that day! I could hardly con- 
tain myself for joy. Miss Mayduke gave us a 
half-holiday because I was so wild. I made all 
the other girls as wild as myself,” she said. 
‘*Papa did come home; yes, I remember. 
Where is he? Why doesn’t he come to me?” 
with a sudden dawning of recollection, an agony 
of nameless fear. ‘‘Why does he keep away 


“* Where he is there is no going to and fro,” 
answered the doctor, gravely. 

“*T remember you now,” cried Flora. 
are Dr. Ollivant. It was you who told me papa 
would die. I hate you!” 

This was Cuthbert Ollivant’s reward for seven 
weeks’ exemplary care and patience; for anxi- 
ety that had gnawed him to the core; for the 
sinking sickness of despair, the feverish alterna- 
tions of doubt and hope. 

“*T hate you!” exclaimed Flora, and turned 
her face to the wall. 

He staid in the room alittle longer, gave some 
fresh directions to the nurse, and then left with- 
out another word to the patient. 

He had done what seemed to him best and 
wisest. He had tried to bring the truth home to 
her; had practiced no soothing deception. He 
left the re-awakened mind to battle with its grief. 
Sense and reason were returning, and he would 
not darken the light of consciousness by any 
comforting delusion. Better for her to awaken 
to sense and sorrow together than to enjoy a dim 
interlude of false hope, and to have all the pain 
to come. 

Convalescence was slow and tedious. It was 
late in January when the clouds began to be 
lifted from the obscured brain. It was late in 
February before the patient was well enough to 
totter feebly down to the prim old-fashioned 
drawing-room, and sit, muffled in shawls, in the 
high-backed arm-chair drawn close to the fire- 
place. The weather outside those three tall win- 
dows was dark and bleak and stormy; and it 
seemed to Flora as if the outlook of her life was 
of the same dull cheerless gray. ‘The monoto- 
nous moaning of the east wind at night sounded 
like the chorus of her life's tragedy—a wail for 
days and friénds departed, 

“Days that are over, dreams that are done.” 


She was too weak to think much or deeply yet. 
Thus Providence tempered the wind for her. 
Her grief would hardly have been endurable 
had her mind been strong enough to grasp it. 
There was a vagueness about her sorrow still, 
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It seemed a strange thing to begin life afresh in 
that unfamiliar house, where the business of ex- 
istence went on as if mechanically—no bustle, 
no excitement, no confusion, no variety; every 
day so like the days that had gone before that 
there were times when she hardly knew whether 
it was the beginning or end of a week. Strange 
to feel that she belonged somehow to Dr. Olli- 
vant and his mother; that outside this house 
she had no part in life, no friends, no refuge ; 
that but for them she would be as solitary in this 
busy crowded world as Selkirk on his barren 
isle in mid-ocean. 

She thought continually of the old house in 
Fitzroy Square; the dear old gloomy, cheerful, 
bright, dingy house ; a house which in itself in- 
closed all the opposites of nature; a dwelling- 
place made up of incongruities. How grewsome 
the wide old staircase and hall had looked some- 
times in the dusk of a winter afternoon when her 
father was out, Mrs. Gage and her subordinate 
buried somewhere in subterranean regions, and 
Flora seemed alone in the house! How gay and 
bright and home-like the drawing-rooms had 
looked later in the evening, when there were big 
fires roaring in both grates; candles burning on 
chimney-pieces, tables, and piano—candles in 
heterogeneous candlesticks ; the piano open ; her 
father smiling at her as he reclined in his easy- 
chair; Walter joining his voice with hers in the 
joyous strains of ** La ci darem la mano!” 

Sometimes she had a passionate longing to see 
those rooms again—a yearning so intense that 
only utter weakness restrained her from attempt- 
ing to gratify it. Yet how vain, how foolish, 
how bitter, it would have been! What would 
she find there but an empty house? ‘They were 
gone; they who had given life and warmth and 
love to the dull old rooms; they who had made 
her world. She would find the dear old house 
cold and blank, dusty, dilapidated, with the 
dreary words ‘To Let” staring from the cob- 
web-wreathed windows; or worse, perhaps, find 
it occupied by strangers, brightened, garnished, 
made gay by happy people who had never known 
her dead father. 

The thought of that house, and her perplexi- 
ties as to its fate, haunted her sometimes in the 
dead of the night. Was there music in those 
rooms now, she wondered, and youth and happy 
laughter, as there had been last winter, only a 
year ago, when she and Walter had spent the 
cheerful December evenings together? She fan- 
cied she could hear a ghostly sound, as of distant 
music, distant laughter, sounding in that forsak- 
en dwelling. 

** Should I see papa’s ghost if I went there in 
the dusk?” she wondered; ‘‘if I thought that, 
I would go there. That shadow would have no 
terrors forme. Dear father, if I could see your 
blessed spirit, and know that you are happy, yet 
pity me, and look forward to the day of our re- 
union !” 

Here happily faith sustained her. She had no 
doubt of that blessed day when she and her fa- 
ther would meet, verily in the flesh, as the Apos- 
tles’ Creed taught her, clasp hands once more, 
and live together in a holier, brighter world than 
this. She had no doubt, but she bemoaned her 
youth and the long blank future, the weary earth- 
ly pilgrimage to be trodden before the golden 
gates of that unknown heaven would open to ad- 
mit her. 

At last she ventured to question Dr. Ollivant 
about the subject of so many thoughts. 

“*The house in Fitzroy Square is let to some 
one else, I suppose,” she faltered, ‘‘ and the old 
furniture that papa chose has been sold ?” 

.‘*No, Flora, nothing has been touched. I 
would do nothing without your permission. 
All has been left just as it was when you lived 
there. When you are well enough to think about 
such things, it will be for you to decide what 
shall be done.” 

This touched her more than all his kindness 
hitherto. 

‘Oh, that was so good of you! I thank you 
for that with all my heart,” she exclaimed. ‘‘I 
shall see the rooms just as they were when papa 
and I lived there. I think I should like to go 
back to Fitzroy Square to live as soon as I am 
quite well,” she added, after a thoughtful pause. 

‘* What, Flora! live alone in that big house, 
which seemed like a barrack even in your dear 
father’s time ?” 

‘*T should never feel quite alone there,” she 
answered, dreamily ; ‘I should fancy papa was 
with me.” 

‘* My dear love, that way madness lies,” said 
the doctor, earnestly. ‘‘Wecan not live with the 
spirits of our dead. Life was meant for the liv- 
ing, the busy, the hopeful.” 

‘**] shall never hope again.” 

‘* Flora, have you any idea what pain you give 
me when you say these things? I think I have 
deserved something better fromm you.” 

**You mean that I ought to be grateful to 
you?” she said, looking at him thoughtfully with 
her great hollow eyes; ‘‘ grateful to you for tak- 
ing so much care of me when I was ill ; for bring- 
ing me back to life—life which has not one joy 
or one hope for me. I suppose I might have 
died but for your care ?” 

‘*T doubt if less care would have saved you.” 

**And I am to be grateful to you for that? 
God meant me to die, perhaps—meant to take 
me to my dear father, and you thrust yourself 
between Him and His compassion.” 

**No, Flora; if God meant you to die, He 
would not have raised up so strong a love in my 
heart—love strong enough to save you when sci- 
ence might have failed.” 

She only answered with a sigh. She heard 
him speak of his love to-day with an almost 
stupid indifference. What did it matter who 
loved or hated her? The only love she had ever 
cared to win was lost to her. 

Nothing could be better for a convalescent 
than the placid, orderly course of life in Wimpole 
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Street. As Flora grew stronger the doctor did 
his utmost to amuse her: brought her books and 
magazines; told her of the busy outer world— 
that public life in which even a mourner may be 
interested, the life of the multitude; that march 
of civilization which seems so grand and swift a 
progress, but which, after all, may be only a 
noisy, demonstrative manner of standing still— 
progress as deceptive as Penelope's needle-work, 
perpetually doing and undoing. He taught her 
to take some small interest in politics ; and when 
any subject of wide importance was discussed in 
the newspapers he would explain it to her, and 
read her two or three leaders in journals of va- 
rying opinion. In a word, although he was too 
careful of her to resume his lessons in the clas- 
sics and natural science yet awhile, he was con- 
tinually educating her nevertheless, and she 
grew more and more womanly in his society, 
without altogether losing the old childish grace. 

She must have been something less than a 
woman if she had not been grateful for so much 
love, as time slipped by and the keen edge of her 
anguish wore off a little. Mrs. Ollivant treated 
her with a gentle motherly tenderness, somewhat 
precise and measured, perhaps, but undeviating 
in its indulgent kindness. ‘The very rooms— 
immutable hitherto from the days when the fur- 
niture was brought up from Long Sutton—were 
now brightened and garnished and made more 
youthful of aspect for Flora’s sake. 

The doctor sent home a pair of well-filled jar- 
diniéres one day; on another a noble stereoscope, 
whose numerous slides afforded a miniature pan- 
orama of Europe. He chose a new grand piano 
in place of the antique cottage, with its high 
rose-colored silk back and brazen ornamenta- 
tion. He substituted a large sheep-skin mat of 
purest white for the somewhat dingy hearth-rug. 
He bought a couple of low easy-chairs from a 
Wigmore Street upholsterer, and sent the straight- 
backed arm-chairs from Long Sutton to the limbo 
of superannuated furniture. He rarely went his 
day’s round without finding a bit of Dresden, or 
Wedgwood, or Palissy ware to bring home to 
Flora in the evening. If he could win the faint- 
est, most shadowy little smile, his trouble was 
more than recompensed. 

‘*T hardly know the room,” Mrs, Ollivant 
said. ‘‘In my young days people usen’t to 
turn their drawing-rooms into toy-shops; but it 
looks bright and pretty enough, my dear; and if 
it pleases you and Cuthbert, I’m sure I ought to 
be satisfied. It’s more your house than mine.” 

**Oh, Mrs. Ollivant, I am only a visitor.” 

‘* Nonsense, my love; it will be your house 
by-and-by. I look forward to that day as hope- 
fully as Cuthbert does, and I’m pleased to see 
him make the house bright and pretty for your 
sake; though, let him go where he will, he'll 
never get better cabinet-work than the furniture 
I brought from Long Sutton.” 

Thus, little by little, as her mind slowly awak- 
ened from its all-absorbing grief, Flora came to 
understand that in that house she was regarded 
as Cuthbert Ollivant’s promised wife. No direct 
words of his had ever urged this fact upon her, 
but there were tendernesses and familiarities in 
his tone which augured a sense of right and pow- 
er over her. He spoke of her and to her as some- 
thing that was all his own. He consulted her 
about the plan of his life, admitted her into the 
secret of his hopes, tried even to interest her in 
his professional career. 

Flora remembered her father’s death-bed, that 
solemn joining of hands by the dying father, 
whose lightest wish should be sacred. And this 
had been no light wish, but a grave injunction. 
Could she wantonly disregard it ? 

Love for this kind and faithful friend she had 
none. Had he not entered her life as a prophet 
of evil? He had told her that her lover would 
be false, that her father would die in his prime, 
and both calamities had befallen her. Was it 
likely she could love him? She had been sorry 
for him that midsummer afternoon in ‘Tadmor 
church-yard, when he had shown her the pas- 
sionate depth of his nature. She was sorry for 
him now. Such devotion deserved her pity; 
but she deemed herself no nearer loving him 
than she had been then, when Walter was alive, 
and her life to come bloomed before her fairer 
than a rose garden. 

She looked down at her black dress with a 
sense of protection in that sombre garment. 
Her father had not been dead six months yet. 
There could be no talk of marriage for a long 
time to come. So she closed her eyes to the fu- 
ture, and let life slide on quietly, like a sunless 
river, not bright, vet not altogether gloomy—a 
tranquil current drifting to an unknown sea. 

From the time that Dr. Ollivant told her the 
house in Fitzroy Square was undisturbed her 
longing to see it intensified. It would look just 
the same as in the old happy days, never to be 
lived again—days that had no more to do with 
her life now than the days of any dead woman 
who had ever lived and been happy thousands of 
years ago. It would be like going back to the 
old life just for a moment to see the old rooms 
that had witnessed her joy. 

** How happy I was then!” she said; ‘‘ there 
seemed nothing but delight in the world. I nev- 
er thought of the miseries of others. My life 
ran on like a melody. Perhaps it is for my self- 
ish heedlessness that I am being punished now.” 

The first time that she went out for a drive in 
the doctor’s comfortable brougham, one sunny 
March afternoon, she urged him to take her to 
Fitzroy Square. 

‘*My dear Flora, you are not strong enough 
for that visit yet.” 

“‘Indeed I am, if I am strong enough to go 
any where. You don’t know how I have longed 
to see the old house. And it is so near!” 

“It is not the distance I am afraid of, but the 
painful emotions the place may occasion.” 

‘They will not do me as much harm as the 
disappointment. I made up my mind that you 
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would take me there as soon as I was well enough 
to go out.” 

** Be reasonable, my dear girl. 
you round the Park.” 

‘¢Phate the Park.” 

“Very well, Flora, I rely on your fortitude,” 
said the doctor, and gave the order to the coach- 
man. 

A brief drive along Wigmore Street, past the 
Middlesex Hospital, down Charlotte Street, and 
they were in the unfashionable old square, with 
its spacious stone- fronted houses and deserted 
look. 

‘*There is our house!” cried Flora, eagerly, 
with almost a joyous tone. It was so hard, just 
at that moment, to remember that the fond fa- 
ther who had chosen and furnished that house 
would never cross its threshold again! 

The old housekeeper, now an idle care-taker, 
opened the door. . How the sight of her recalled 
to Flora the bright holiday life, the playing at 
housekeeping, and the girlish pleasure it had af- 
forded her: ordering the dinners, with a charm- 
ing assumption of wisdom, and no wider experi- 
ence than Miss Mayduke’s somewhat limited bill 
of fare to fall back upon: paying the weekly 
bills with bright golden sovereigns brought home 
new from papa’s bank, where they seemed to 
have a fresh baking every day, as careless of the 
amount as if the sovereigns had been counters ! 

Mrs. Gage expressed herself struck all of a 
heap by the unlooked-for advent of her dear 
young lady, and protested that she had taken 
the utmost care of every thing—which care, from 
the prevalence of dust and cobwebs, seemed to 
have been of a passive rather than an active or- 
der—and led the way up the wide forlorn old 
staircase, sighing plaintively. 

Oh, how sad the rooms looked! how every ob- 
ject spoke of the dead! Flora flung herself 
into Mark’s favorite arm-chair, and kissed the 
cushion on which his head had rested, and wept 
as she had never wept since his death—a rain of 
tears—tears which relieved the dull pain at her 
heart. ‘To touch those things he had touched 
seemed to bring her nearer to him. 

** Let me have this dear old chair in Wimpole 
Street,” she said to Dr. Ollivant, when her tears 
were dried, ‘‘ and his desk and books, and a few 
things that he was fondest of—my own old piano 
which he bought. You can do what you like 
with the rest.” 

** You have only to select the things you wish 
to have, Flora. Your wishes are my law.” 

** You are too good,” she said. And then, ina 
lower voice, ‘‘ If I could only be more grateful!” 

They went through the house, into every room 
— Flora’s own bed-chamber, with its girlish 
adornments — photographs, brackets, little bits 
of trampery modern china, plaster copies of fa- 
mous classic busts, hanging book-shelves be- 
decked with blue ribbons—odds and ends which 
would not have realized a five-pound note at an 
auction, but which, for the doctor’s eye, had a 
pathetic grace. He would not have parted with 
them for a year’s income. 

** We will have all these things taken to Wim- 
pole Street,” he said; ‘‘and you shall furnish 
the little dressing-room with them, in memory 
of your first home.” 

He made a list of the things that were to be 
kept, while Flora was looking about her and 
sighing over the relics of her happiest days. 
Once he saw her stand at a window, looking out 
for a few minutes, and then turn away with a 
troubled sigh. He was quick to understand that 
she had been thinking of her lost lover, and the 
days when she had watched for his passing by. 
He let her drink her full of this bitter-sweet cup 
of sorrowful memories. He attempted no vain 
consolation, spoke no word, but let her wander as 
she listed in and out of the once familiar rooms, 
which had so strange an aspect to-day, as if they 
had been shut up for a quarter of a century. 

** How old I feel!” 

That was Flora’s only remark, as the carriage 
drove away toward a brighter end of the town. 

The furniture was brought from Fitzroy Square 
next day, and Flora was allowed to arrange it ac- 
cording to her own pleasure, assisted by the doc- 
tor and the doctor’s factotum, but not advised 
or interfered with by any one. She made the 
dressing-room adjoining her own orderly bed- 
chamber a kind of temple in which she might 
worship her father’s memory, and brood upon 
sad thoughts of the past. Here she placed the 
sacred arm-chair, the desk at which Mark Cham- 
ney had written his brief business letters, the few 
books that he had collected in his active, unstudi- 
ous life—old favorites all, read and re-read among 
the Australian sheep-walks : the Vicar of Wake- 
Sield, Pope's Essay on Man, Shakspeare, thumb- 
ed and dilapidated, Kenilworth, Ivanhoe, Rob 
Roy, Pelham, Pickwick. She hung up her 
book-shelves, but discarded the blue ribbons, 
and a good deal of the childish trampery which 
had once delighted her, reserving only those 
things which were her father’s gifts. Here, too, 
she placed her piano and well-filled music-stand ; 
and here, in the gray March twilight, faintly 
sang some of the old pathetic airs which her fa- 
ther had loved. It seemed to her that the ar- 
rangement of this room in some manner set a 
seal upon her life. The house in Wimpole Street 
was henceforward what it had never been before 
—her home. Whatever her future fate might 
be, she must needs submit to live here for years 
to come; Mrs. Ollivant and her son had been 
so good to her, and she owed them a debt of 
gratitude which she must work out in years of 
bondage. She began to feel more like Mrs. Olli- 
vant’s adopted daughter, and grew daily more 
attached to the kind, quiet lady. If she could 
have forever avoided that awful question of mar- 
riage, thrust from her mind the memory of her 
father’s dying request, she would have been tol- 
erably content with her new life. It was as 
good a life as she could lead without her father 
or the lover of her girlish choice. 
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As she grew stronger in mind and body she 
went back to her study of the classics, and be- 
came once more Dr. Ollivant’s attentive, intelli- 
gent pupil. Her old love of music re-asserted 
itself, and she sang and played nightly to her 
two quiet companions — played dreamy waltz- 
es and nocturnes while the doctor read, and 
amused herself for many an hour in the day 
with her piano in the little nest up stairs, where 
there were always fresh flowers and new books 
supplied by the thoughtful doctor. 

** Flora,” Dr, Ollivant said to her one evening, 
when they were sitting in the twilight after din- 
ner—it was April now, and the lengthening even- 
ings suggested thoughts of green lanes where 
primroses bloomed under the budding hedge- 
rows—*‘ Flora, do you know that you are a very 
rich woman? I have never cared to talk to you 
about business matters, but it is only right you 
should know that you have a considerable for- 
tune.” 

**T knew papa was well off,” she answered ; 
**but I have never thought of money since his 
death. I used to be fond of spending it when it 
was all his money; I hate to think that death 
has made it mine.” 

** Still you ought to know that your father left 
you sixty-four thousand pounds. He had in- 
creased his capital by the profits from his shares 
in three of Mr. Maravilla’s ships. I have left 
fourteen thousand in the ships, and transferred 
the rest to Consols. There was some slight loss 
incurred in the transfer; but as your guardian 
I consider it best that the bulk of your money 
should be in the highest securities of the land. 
Your income from these two sources is upward 
of two thousand a year; so you see you are en- 
titled to gratify any caprice of fancy that you 
may have, It is quite possible that your life in 
this house may be far different from the life you 
might choose for yourself. My mother and I 
lead rather a monotonous existence, and it is 
hardly fair to tie you down to a life in which 
there is so little pleasure and variety. You 
might wish to travel, to see the world, to win 
new friends, to make a circle for yourself. You 
are entitled to any pleasure you may desire, and 
have ample means for the indulgence of every 
inclination, for I am sure your wishes would nev- 
er be unreasonable.” 

‘* Pray don’t talk like that,” said Flora. ‘‘ How 
could I travel without papa? What pleasure 
should I feel in any thing now he is gone?” 

She remembered how sbe and Walter had 
planned their honey~moon in the garden at 
Branscombe—the garden-like Grecian isles, the 
blue skies, the sun-lit smiling sea which the 
painter had talked about. And yet all that time 
he had been false to her, and was but yielding 
weakly to her father’s wish, and at heart pre- 
ferred another woman. 

**If I had married him, and discovered that 
afterward !" she thought. And, compared with 
such depth of misery, Walter's untimely fate ap- 
peared a merciful dispensation. 

** My dear child,” said the doctor, in his ten- 
der, protecting tone, ‘‘do you think that I wish 
you to lead any other life than this? It is my 
happiness to have you here, my mother’s too. 
Our house has seemed a different place since you 
came to us—so much more like home. Has it 
not, mother ?” 

** Yes, indeed it has, Cuthbert; though wher- 
ever you are is a home to me,” answered Mrs, 
Ollivant, fondly. ‘* But dear as you are to me, 
I should hardly know how to get on without my 
adopted daughter,” she added, caressing the soft 
brown hair which lay loose upon her knee, as 
Flora sat on a stool at her feet, leaning lovingly 
against her. 

‘**T am not likely to leave you, mamma,” said 
Flora—she had begun to call Mrs. Ollivant thus 
of late. ‘* It is very good of Dr. Ollivant to take 
care of my money, but I don’t suppose I shall 
ever spend much of it, unless he can teach me 
how to do good with it.” 

The doctor felt easier after this brief explana- 
tion. ‘That fortune of Flora’s had been and must 
still remain more or less of a stumbling-block in 
his way. ‘There were doubtless people who would 
say he had set a trap for the young heiress, drawn 
her into an engagement while her mind, over- 
powered by grief, was incapable of resisting his 
influence. But for the world’s opinion he cared 
very little, so long as he set himself right with 
Flora herself. 

‘*T will press no claim upon her,” he thought ; 
**T will take no base advantage of her father's 
dying words. Her own heart shall be the um- 
pire. If with so much in my favor I can not 
win her love, I will be content to lose her alto- 
gether.” 

Before the primroses had done blooming the 
doctor sent Mrs. Ollivant and Flora down to 
Hastings, promising to spend his Sundays, or 
what in the north of England people call ‘‘ the 
week-end,” with them. He dispatched his man 
beforehand to find a suitable lodging, and all 
things were made smooth for the travelers. 
Flora felt a curious pang of regret as Cuthbert 
Ollivant bade her good-by at the railway sta- 
tion. ‘*I shall miss my Latin lessons,” she 
said, gently. 

** Does that mean that you will miss me?” he 
asked. 

‘¢ Well, I suppose it must be one and the same 
thing,” she answered, with a faint blush. 

Thus they parted, and she felt sorry to part 
from him; as if life lost some element of force 
and intellectuality, losing him. 

So the first year of her mourning passed away 
tranquilly ; not without some simple pleasures. 
And looking back upon that quiet interval, Flora 
was fain to confess that life had not been alto- 
gether unhappy. She had lived in an atmos- 
phere of love—affection which she had received 
passively, or even unwillingly at first, but which 
now made the faint sunshine of her days. 

(To BE CONTINUED.) 
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THE CIRCULATION OF THE BLOOD. 


LEARN from a paragraph in the Bazar that 

a memorial window in honor of Dr. Harvey, 
the reputed discoverer of the circulation of the 
blood, has just been placed in the parish church 
at Folkestone, England, the gift of more than 
three thousand members of the medical profes- 
sion of that country. 

Dr. Harvey, it is said, made his discovery in 
1619, but did not promulgate it by his treatise 
on the subject until 1628. In Sir John Davies’s 
poem on the Original Nature and Immortality 
of the Soul, dedicated to Queen Elizabeth in 
July, 1592, when Harvey was fourteen years of 
age, I read the following, under the head of 
** Local Motion :” 

** Besides, another Motive Power doth arise 
Oat of the Heart, from whose pure Blood do 
— ae ° : 

The Vital Spirits; which, born in Arteries, 

Continual Motion to all Parts do bring. 

“This makes the Pulses beat, and Lungs respire; 

This holds the Sinews like a Bridle’s Reins; 

And makes the Body to advance, retire, 

To turn or stop, as she them slacks or strains.” 
Do not these lines seem to imply a perception on 
the part of the author of the great truth of the 
circulation of the blood? They were written 
twenty-seven years before Harvey’s discovery, 
and published in 1599, or twenty years before. 

B 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


DRIVE on a broad level beach at even-tide 

is the perfection of enjoyment. Given a 
luxurious carriage, a pair of spirited horses, and 
one or more pleasant companions, and what else 
is wanted to make the sunset hour at the sea- 
side delightful? The gay steeds are exhilarated 
by the salt breezes, end apparently enjoy the 
splashes of surf which rush over their hoofs as 
they trot along the water’s edge. On one side 
is the broad expanse of ocean, on the other the 
golden-tinted sunset sky, while all the beach is 
alive with pleasure-seekers. ‘* Would you like 
to drive over to the Bay View House ?”’ inquired 
the polite Jehu of a party who occupied a hand- 
some barouche one evening. Now the Bay View 
House was some miles distant, but all agreed 
that it was just the place they wanted to see. 
So they leaned back comfortably—four ladies 
(for is it not the day of woman’s rights?) and 
one young gentleman—chatting with easy gay- 
ety, and drinking large draughts of the fresh 
sea-air. On sped the horses, and on sped the 
lively tongues. Occasionally the driver volun- 
teered.some bit of information, which gave a 
text fora running commentary. ‘‘ This shallow 
stream we shall cross is Little River,” said he. 
It was indeed a shallow stream, running from 
higher ground over the white sand into the sea, 
and looking very pure and clear. Just midway 
in this ‘‘ Little River’ the carriage came to a 
sudden halt. At first the ladies took no special 
note of this, supposing the careful driver was 
resting his horses. But as the rest was unusu- 
ally prolonged, and nothing could be seen to ac- 
eount for it, and moreover the driver himself 
seemed desirous to move on, a sudden conscious- 
ness came over their minds. Did you ever take 
a pleasure drive with a balky horse? Yes? But 
was it in the middle of a running stream that 
the contrary beast refused to move? If not, you 
have no idea of the romance of the scene. Jehu 
coaxed and urged with voice and whip. One of 
the horses pulled his best, but the other set ears 
and baunches back in a mulish way that looked 
ominous. The whip was responded to by rearing 
and prancing, but not an inch would he budge. 
Fortunately—or unfortunately—there were no 
spectators of this curious scene, for the crowd- 
ed thoroughfare on the beach was far behind. 





After patient effort the driver, though disin- 
clined to wet his own feet, dismounted from his 
seat, and renewed his urging on the ground. In 
vain. And the gymnastic feats performed by 
that obstinate horse were so alarming that the 
ladies declared they preferred to get out of the 
carriage. Then one of them bethought herself. 
“T am not going to spoil my best boots, and 
take my death-cold,” she said, with decision. 
“You” (to the driver) “‘must carry us to dry 
ground.’’ The sturdy man—he was no slender 
city chap—made no objection, and it was no 
time to be fastidious as to mode of conveyance. 
Perhaps the young gentleman escort wished he 
had been bigger and stronger; but no risks 
must be run midway in that stream. ‘* Now,” 
said the lady who had spoken, as the man came 
to the carriage door, ‘‘ you hold firm, and Ill 
keep quiet, and if you drop me in this water it 
will be bad for you.” Every body laughed, and 
she was safely borne to dry sand. Each had a 
secret query whether the man’s strength would 
suffice for the whole task; so the most alarmed 
of the three remaining ladies was transported 
next. Then the young gentleman, who was in 
charge of the horses all this while, suggested 
another effort to make them move; and behold! 
with the first touch of the whip they started off 
briskly, leaving two forlorn ladies on the sands 
above. They were speedily rescued; but mean- 
while the ladies in the carriage congratulated 
themselves for a 80 magnanimously re- 
mained there till the last! The whole of this 
charming adventure did not occupy more than 
half an hour, and is related solely as a sugges- 
tion to others. All that is necessary is a balky 
horse and a shallow stream, but a couple of ath- 
letic young gentlemen would be a pleasant addi- 
tion. We might mention the exact location of 
** Little River” and the livery-stable where that 
special steed may be found, but honor compels 
us to be silent. 





An exchange says, ‘‘ The bathing dresses that 
are let at Long Branch remind one of a Chat- 
ham Street second-hand clothing shop.” ‘The 
same might truthfully be said of bathing dresses 
which are let at most watering-places. 


It is said that fashion at the French sea-side 
rigorously requires, first, a beach dress; second, 
a breakfast dress; third, a morning dress; fourth, 
an evening dress; and, as a lady can not wear the 
same dress every morning and evening, there 
must be several of each sort except the beach 





dress—at least thirty for a month’s stay, and 
not more than three ina trunk. At the Amer- 
ican sca-side a true lady can dress according to | 





her own good taste. No excessive variety in 
dress is demanded to insure respectful regard. 
Devotees of fashion make their own chains, and 
may enjoy wearing them, but the sensible wom- 
an who in public places dresses with simple and 
appropriate taste is sure of appreciation in the 
best American society, whether in city or in 
country. 

A Western drought finally ended in a drench- 
ing shower. A dry editor thus relieved his mind 
upon the occasion: ‘‘ After many days of arid 
desiccation, the vapory captains marshaled their 
thundering hosts and poured out upon scorch- 
ing humanity and the thoroughly incinerated 
vegetation a few inches of aqua pluvialis.” 

We are living in a wonderful age. A French 
chemist informs us that he hopes soon to pro- 
duce diamonds from sugar. He has already ob- 
tained a carbon cylinder hard enough to cut 
glass by exposing perfectly burned sugar to a 
temperature of 1800 degrees of Fahrenheit! 
What next? 





Long Branch bluffs were lined with lazy loun- 
gers, and upon the sandy beach scores of chil- 
dren were playing with each other and their 
nurses. Suddenly that dreadful cry was heard— 
the cry of one struggling in the waves for life. 
Panic-stricken were all those in the vicinity of 
the poor man who was helplessly fighting the 


waters. He was many feet beyond the ropes, 
and presently, with a wild ery, he sank. But 
the breakers rolled on as steadily as ever. The 


lost man was Mr. Schilling, leader of the band 
at the Mansion House. 





The same day that Mr. Schilling was drowned 
at Long Branch a New York policeman and a 
young lady whom he attempted to rescue from 
the water were both drowned at Coney Island. 
There seem to be no proper means of rescue at 
Coney Island. 





Freshets in New Hampshire have caused ex- 
tensive damage to railways and highways in the 
White Mountain district. Many roads have 
been literally washed away and bridges entirely 
destroyed. 





The American Institute Fair will be opened 
to the public on September 9, and continue open 
until November 14. 





The great attraction at Cape Cod is the fish- 
ing. A party of three a few days ago caught 
twenty-two blue-fish in a few hours, averaging 
over six pounds in weight, and a single fisher- 
man of the old school caught 800 pounds of bass 
in one night. 





Refugees in New England country towns, par- 
ticularly in high mountainous regions, are be- 
ginning to enjoy the luxuries of the season. 
Green pease are just swelling in their pods, 
raspberries are still extant, and blueberries and 
blackberries are just coming in plentifully. 
Those who had a course of all these articles 
early in the season in the city have a double 
portion this year, for the oldest inhabitant every 
where says the season is very backward. 


An exchange informs us that Manhansetaha- 
chusawammock Island is not such a favorite 
resort since tourists found out the charms 
of Caterwaulingakohspmdapidosmloukztrz Bay. 
We are glad to know it. We always wanted to 
visit Cater-and-so-forth Bay, but understood the 
location induced throat and lung difficulties. 


Whatever may be thought of Marshal Bazaine’s 
escape, the devotion and courage of his wife give 
a romantic interest to the event. Madame Ba- 
zaine appears to have planned the whole affair, 
and, indeed, to have executed a large portion 
herself, even to the extent of rowing her bus- 
band to the vessel waiting to receive him. He 
escaped in a steam-yacht belonging to an Italian 
company. 





The mother of the man who recently attempt- 
ed to assassinate Bismarck is reported to be an 
incurable lunatic confined in an asylum. 





One day recently Maryland and New Jersey 
sent into the market a little over two peaches 
apiece for every man, woman, and child in New 
York city. 





The onion has received the following eulogy: 
‘* Where it is possible to eat the onion it is not 
possible that offenses come in the shape of stock- 
carrying, of broken banks, and dishonored bonds. 
Where it is possible to eat the onion there is 
rest for the female mind. No vexing toilette 
in the front pew; no superlative establishment 
‘over the way’ tortures with the vain effort to 
rival and surpass it; there is rest for the wearied 
mother of much-dressed children, there is jubi- 
lee for the children themselves. Go where the 
onion waits thee, where the keen appetite of the 
hills craves it to crown the feast.” 





On Salisbury Beach—one of the finest-on the 
New England coast—about sixty neat cottages 
are erected, which are mostly occupied by fami- 
lies from the towns of Amesbury and Salisbury. 
These cottages are built almost to the limit of 
the waves. 





The titles of a few of the papers read during 
the first days of the general meeting of the Sci- 
entific Association at Hartford will indicate the 
broad field of inquiry covered by the researches 
of the members. For example: ‘ Nitrogen of 
the Soil;’’ “ Differential Measurements of the 
Solar Temperature ;’’ “‘ The Periodicity of Rain- 
fall in the United States, in Relation to the Pe- 
riodicity of the Solar Spots;’’ “‘The Lobster 
commercially considered ;” ‘*The Cave Fauna 
of the Middle States ;” “Change by Gradual 
Modification not a Universal Law ;’’ ** Crema- 
tion among North American Indians ;”’ “ Glacial 
Phenomenon in Sierra Nevada;’’ “ Botanical 
Observations ;’’ “ Sudden Fluctuations of Lev- 
els in Quiet Waters ;’’ “‘ The Molecular Volume 
of Water of Crystallization ;” ‘‘ New Way of il- 
lustrating the Vibrations of Organ Pipes;’’ ‘ An- 
nual Mortality of Officers of the United States 
Army for Fifty Years, from 1824 to 1873, includ- 
ing Deaths in War;’’ ‘“‘A remarkable Ancient 
Stone Fortification in Clark County, Indiana ;’’ 
“The Cotton Worm.,”’ 
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Crépe de Chine Bow Trimming for Dresses. 

Tuts pink crépe de Chine trimming consists of two bows, which 
are joined by three bands of the material. One of these bows is 
fastened on the shoulder, and the other on the waist in front. Sp > 

Lilac Silk Dress. pS 4/22 4>, ss) 

Tue waist of this dress of lilac silk is trimmed with puffs and . ‘ae 
side-pleated ruffles of the material. raise of silk tulle, end silk 
and crépe lisse under-sleeves. A bow of lilac gros grain and 
flowers in the hair. 


Border for Curtains, Lambrequins, etc.—Swiss 
Application on Lace. 

Tuts border may be used for curtains, lambrequins, window- 
shades, etc., and is worked on fine lace in Swiss muslin applica- 
- tion. Having transferred the de- 
sign to the material, work the edge 
of the design figures and the veins 
and stems in half-polka stitch with 
fine embroidery cotton. Cut away 
the Swiss muslin, observing the illus- 
tration, and work the different de- 
signs, and the wheels and lace stitch- 
es with fine thread. Cut away the 
Swiss muslin and lace underneath 
the wheels and lace stitches. The 

border is edged with woven picots. 




















CLEANSING SPONGES. 

CCORDING to J. Stinde, 
sponges that have become 
soiled, hard, and discolored by pho- 
tographic use may be again rendered 
perfectly pure and elastic by immer- 
sion in a wine-colored solution of 
permanganate of potash, and then in 
dilute hydrochloric acid (one part of 
acid to ten of water), and afterward 
washing thoroughly with water. Suf- 
ficient time should be given to the 
Crire pe Curve Bow Trimming For Dresses. different parts of the operation. Livac Sirk Dress. 
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Borver For Curtains, Lamprequins, ptc.—Swiss ArpiicaTion oN Lace. 
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CHILDREN’S FLOWER SHOW. 


GRAND flower show was held recently in 
the gardens of the Royal Horticultural So- 
ciety of London, at which the exhibitors were 
all young children. Many of them belonged to 
the laboring classes, and the specimens they 








which. lasted several ders, drew together a large 
multitude of poor children and their parents, 
who rarely have an opportunity to feast their 
eyes on a scene of such beauty. Many ladies 
of rank took part in the arrangements, and the 
prizes were distributed by the wife of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. 
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brought were from small house-yard and win- 
dow gardens, where they had been grown under 
disadvantages of which the professional garden- 
er does not dream. The society granted its 
bronze medal for the best specimen exhibited by 
a child, and there were other prizes for less suc- 
cessful exhibitors. ‘The project excited a great 
deal of interest in London, and the exhibition, 
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AU BON MARCHE. 


oy BON MARCHE, or The Place of Bar- 
LA. gains, is the unpretending title borne by 
the largest, gayest, 
| many shops of Paris. Every body knows it. 
Even Mrs. Spendthrift, who arches her eyebrows, 
| and intimates that the name is vulgar, 
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and most famous of all the 
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for her part, she prefers to pay more, and deal 
with establishments whose commercial status is 
less broadly hinted, is constantly to be met there. 
She has her veil down, and is disposed to dodge 
the eyes of her acquaintance ; but there she is. 
**Doing commissions,” she tells you; but you 
don’t believe a word of it. Why should we go to 
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| the Bon Marché simply for the sake of others, 
when there is so much to tempt on one’s own ac 
count ? 

Sach an immense, dazzling, shifting world as 
it is! Miles of counters stretch off in every di 
rection, like the rays of a star-fish. Thou- 
sands of people are walking about, yet the place 
does not seem crowded. Tempting things con- 
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front you at every turn, all ticketed in plain fig. 
ures; all cheap, or seeming so to American 
eyes, which do not readily take in such marvels 
as good four-buttoned kid gloves for a dollar, ot 
full-trimmed black silk petticoats for fourteen. 
The number and variety of articles are almost in- 
credible. Provision is there for every human 
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want, Adam and Eve, fresh from Eden, could 
enter by one door, and at an hour’s end walk 
forth from another, completely equipped from 
head to foot, from stockings to umbrella. Next 
day, if so minded, they eould return and ex 
change all these purchases for others. Even if 
Eve’s dress has been cut, even if it has been fit- 
ted for her, it will make no difference. The 
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privilege of exchange at the Bon Marché is un- 
limited as the privilege of purchase. Nay, Eve 
is even instigated to change her mind, for at the 
top of her bill she will find this printed notice : 

‘M. Aristide Bourcicault trusts that all ladies 
making purchases of his establishment will feel 
entirely at liberty to bring them back if for any 
reason they desire to do so, receiving at their 
option other goods in return or their money! 
And unless Eve has a stronger mind than some 
of her daughters she will not disdain now and 
then to avail herself of this extraordinary privi- 
lege. 

But the distinguishing featare of the Bon Mar- 
ché, the point in which it excels similar shops, is 
not this privilege of exchange, is not even the 
exquisite and accurate fairness of its every trans- 
action, which will compass sea and land to rec- 
tify a mistake of ten sous in amaccount, but the 
unvarying cheerfulness, readiness, and good hu- 
mor of its employ és—readiness which never de- 
generates into urgency, and good humor which 
never seems to fail, however taxed. Never once 
have I observed in a clerk of the Bon Marché 
that sudden change from ‘‘ gay to glum, from 
lively to severe,” which in other shops falls and 
envelops you like a pall as soon as you announce 
your decision not to buy. 

Commenting on this ‘fact to a resident of Paris, 
I was told that the system pursued by the Bon 
Marché toward its employés was new and unique, 
different from that of other establishments of the 
same class, 

‘*Get leave to see it if you can,” advised my 
friend. ‘‘It is a good deal talked of just now 
among the philanthropists of Paris. You will be 
interested.’ 

So I asked for leave, addressing myself to a 
dignified, gray-haired chef de rayon, or manager 
of a division, we should say at home. I was 
American, and particularly pleased to hear of 
schemes for promoting the comfort of working 
people. Might I see the Bon Marché from top 
to bottom? Nothing could be more cordial than 
his reply. Certainly. He would conduct me 
himself. ‘Trouble? Pardon! it would be a 
pleasure. And calling some one to take his 
place, he led the way up stairs. 

First into the library. I had seen it before, 
but was glad to see it again. This pleasant re- 
treat for weary shoppers is a large, well-lighted 
room, with book-cases, easy-chairs, and a long 
table on which lie all the leading periodicals— 
French, English, and German. ‘There are fine 
engravings and photographs, a stereoscope, and 
a giant kaleidoscope for the amusement of lit- 
tle people. The library is seldom without oc- 
cupants. Old Jadies and gentlemen go there to 
read the papers while their younger companions 
pursue the business of the hour. Children and 
nurses find a quiet corner; tired ladies steal 
away to consult their purses and shopping lists. 
And just beyond is refreshment of another kind, 
for an open door reveals a tiny, tasteful restau- 
rant, with a buffet and a white-spread table bear- 
ing plates of cakes and sponge-biscuit. Nothing 
could be prettier or more elegant than this little 
room and its appointments. ‘The linen and chi- 
na are of the finest. A superb screen of Japa- 
nese silk painted with birds and flowers cuts off 
draughts. Always a hot-house plant in freshest 
bloom ornaments the table. A footman in blue 
livery brings your plate and glass of red wine or 
orgeat. You offer a gratuity; he shakes his 
head ; it is not permitted, he tells you. All the 
shopping world can come at will and refresh 
themselves in this dainty bower, whose flagons 
fail not, and whose made/eines and tartlets seem 
to renew themselves miraculously, like the wid- 
ow’s cruse of oil. 

Lage as is the Bon Marché, another year will 
see it larger yet. An immense addition is build- 
ing. When finished, the library and restaurant 
will open into a fine picture-gallery, whose dome 
will exhibit medallions of all the great French 
inventors and pioneers in mechanical discovery. 

My guide leads up another stair to the third 
floor, a large part of which is occupied by a sys- 
tem of rooms and bureaus, intricate as those of a 
department of state, where goods for the prov- 
inces are packed. From thence we mount to the 
lodgings of the employés. 

** How many persons do you employ in your 
establishment ?” I asked. 

**Nine hundred and sixty in all,” replied my 
guide. ‘*Two hundred and more sleep on the 
premises, and all are fed here. ‘This is the side 
for women. ‘There are sixty of them, and they 
have, as you see, a separate entrance and a stair- 
case to themselves.” 

Knocking first, he opened two or three bed- 
room doors. Nice little chambers all of them, 
airy and ample, with two windows and fire- 
places with grates. White crocheted quilts cov- 
ered the beds; there were curtained pegs for 
hanging up dresses, low cane chairs—every thing 
as tidy and fresh as could be. Some of the girls 
had each a room to herself, in others there were 
two, @ 

**Ts there an infirmary in the shop?” I que- 
ried. “*How do you manage if any one is 
ill ?” 

~ af any one is ill she is nursed in her own 
chamber,” replied the chef. ‘‘ We have a wom- 
an to look after such things, and to take care of 
the rooms.” 

Beyond was the ladies’ parlor, a charming 
apartment, with muslin-curtained windows, sofas 
and easy-chairs covered with chintz, a round ta- 
ble, a piano, a fire-place with fender of bright 
brass. Here the girls pass their evenings and 
their Sundays, and have their breakfast on the 
Sunday mornings. Their dining-room was 
equally pleasant. Three large windows stood 
open, letting in the soft air of May, and about 
the long table sat fifteen or twenty girls langh- 
ing and chatting. One of them recognized and 
rose to greet me with the instinctive courtesy of 

.@ Frenchwoman. 
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**T have been seeing your quarters,” I told 
her. 

‘* Are they not nice? Are we not well off 
here?” she answered, looking pleased. 

‘* Indeed you are. And what a pleasant din- 
ing-room thisis! But you have eaten up all the 
breakfast,” glancing at the empty dishes. 

**So we have; but it is because we are all 
done. We have been here nearly an hour.” 

I was disappointed not to see the food ; but my 
curiosity was gratified in the men’s dining-room, 
to which we next proceeded, and which is an 
immense place, capable of seating several hun- 
dred. The breakfast, or luncheon, for it was 
after eleven o'clock, consisted of pot-au-feu, a 
savory conglomerate of potatoes, meat, and 
gravy, red wine, bread and butter, and preserved 
fruit, great gallon jars of which stood here and 
there in process of being scooped out by dozens 
of hungry men. Gargons in white aprons were 
running in and out with fresh supplies of the 
steaming stew and fresh pots of jam, and on the 
walls hung this notice, which I could not suffi- 
ciently admire : 

“ NOTICE. 

“The food of the employés must be abundant and 
wholesome, and the service prompt. 

“The most thorough entente cordiale should exist 
betw een the garcons de service and the employes. 

“M. (So-and-so] is designated to receive each day 
any complaints or criticisms which the employés of 
this establishment desire to make as to the conduct 
of the lodging department. The dames can apply to 
him at (such an hour]; the young men at (such anoth- 
er hour]; the gargons de service at (such another).” 
(Hours stated.) 

Could ‘any thing so effectually destroy the wish 
to grumble as this cordial invitation ? 

Near the dining-room is the kitchen, and we 
enter for a minute. Great baskets of fresh let- 
tuces stood on the floor; the tables were full of 
straw trays, on which were ranged rows of plates 
and tumblers, “‘ glistening clean.” A man in a 
side pantry was filling dozens and dozens of bot- 
tles with vin ordinaire. Upon the walls hung 
coffee-pots and sauicepans which shone like gold, 
Half a dozen white-aproned, white-capped cooks 
were preparing dinner on a monstrous range; 
an appetizing and savory steam rose like a halo 
and surrounded their heads. 

Next we peep into the barber’s shop, where 
numbers of just-breakfasted clerks were having 
hair and beard brushed and trimmed; into the 
dining-rooms of the stable-men and the gargons ; 
into the billiard-room, fitted with two fine tables 
for the daily amusement of gentlemen whose 
wives are shopping, and the occasional amuse- 
ment of clerks on holidays; lastly, into the mu- 
sic-room. Here, arranged on racks and shelves, 
was the equipment of a complete orchestra, brass 
instruments, wind, and string. 

My conductor saw the astonishment in my 
eyes, and explained that the Bon Marché fur- 
nishes musical instruction gratuitously to all of 
its employés who choose to avail themselves of 
it. A professor comes for the purpose on two 
evenings of the week. ‘The lessons are taken in 
the big dining-room, and are open to all. Now 
and then the employés give a concert, to which 
they invite their friends ; and the music is really 
admirable. On two other evenings in the week 
English lessons are given ; on the remaining two, 
lessons in German! The establishment there- 
fore is not only a means of livelihood to nearly a 
thousand persons, but a training-school as well, 
where intelligent and ambitious minds can fit 
themselves for the higher positions and rewards 
of their field of occupation. 

I inquired concerning salaries, and was told 
that each person in the establishment received a 
stated sum in addition to board (and in 200 cases 
lodging), besides which each has an interest in 
the sales, varying according to age, capacity, and 
position. The chefs de rayons make, some of 
them, 25,000 frances a year; the head woman 
makes 12,000. There is thus every incentive to 
zeal, and yet the bodily wants of all are so com- 
fortably provided for as to preclude the rapa- 
cious anxiety I have noticed in other shops, and 
which tells of the clerks’ personal stake in the 
sales, 

Last of all I was taken throngh a series of 
galleries and staircases to the stables, which are 
at a little distance from the shop. Eighty horses 
and thirty-five men are accommodated here, not 
to mention some forty of the little wagons with 
** Bon Marché” on their panels which Paris streets 
know so well. Nothing could be more beauti- 
fully in order than those stables. The horses, 
large, sleek creatures, stood munching their hay 
in stalls and loose boxes, railed with varnished 
wood. Each stall was marked with the name 
and pedigree of its occupant, as thus, 

* Rostra, 
Terres Et Franone.” 


I was shown a wondrous harness-room, where 
every buckle flashed with polish, a huge omni- 
bus, which each morning carries the chefs de 
rayons to the wholesale department and brings 
them back, a great market van for the supplies 
of the household, and an infirmary where sick 
horses are lodged and nursed. 

‘** We have a park in the country also,” said 
my conductor, taking a lump of sugar from his 
pocket and popping it into the mouth of a horse 
which was rubbing against his shoulder and 
whinnying expectantly ; ‘‘a nice park with grass, 
where we send the horses who have been sick to 
graze and get strong. Oh, we are all comfort- 
able here, madame; of that I can assure you. 

‘*Our chef, M. Bourcicault,” he went on, ‘‘is 
a very great man; in my opinion, a very great 
man. Even as "M. Rothschild is prince of 
bankers, so is our chef prince of commerce. 
Business is his pleasure and his life. He is sel- 
dom absent from his desk for a single day. 
Nothing escapes his notice. He observes all, 
hears all, judges calmly, is never excited. Be- 
lieve me, ” madame, he is a great man.” 

And when, last of all, I was shown the one 











tiny room in a corner of the great establishment 
where twenty-eight years ago the Bon Marché 
began its career, and thought of the magic of 
such growth, and of the thousand souls whose 
daily bread, whose comfort, and whose mental 
improvement are so generously cared for under 
its roof, I repeated to myself, ‘‘ Yes, the man 
who has done this thing is, in his way, truly a 
great man.” 





GAWKEY GARNETT’S LOVE. 
It is a kind of Claude Melnotte story. 
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N the mind’s eye—that's the eye- ~_ 5 es 
‘all in my eye’ his ideal is, Ho! h 

‘*Natty, Natty Barton, what are you ie 
ing at?” 

** A spooney document; the usual thing, you 
know, Uncle James; a man who says I’m the 
ideal of his dreams. A love-letter, and from 
my Gawky Garnett!” 

Uncle James looked grave. ‘‘ Natalie,” 
he, ‘I wish you weren’t such a flirt.” 

‘* But it’s such fun, uncle dear.” 

**Tt’s a kind of fun you'll pay for dearly one 
of these days, mark my words. ‘There never 
was a biter who wasn’t bitten at last.” 

‘** But only think of my dear Gawky, uncle, 
and don’t scold. He’s as green as a country 
girl's neck-tie—a horrid thing! His foot looks 
like a bear’s foot, and he wears a flaming red 
cravat, and sits with his paws in his pockets, and 
tips his chair back against the wall. Oh, uncle, 
up-aw-w-n my word, it’s too pre-posterous !” 
laughed Natty, with that queer young-ladyish 
affectation of drawling out and emphasizing cer- 
tain syllables of her words. I never heard any 
body but young ladies talk so, and don’t know 
what they do it for. 

‘*Natty,” said Uncle James, ‘‘ I'd recommend 
you to take somebody of your size. George 
Garnett is hardly worth spending your valuable 
time on. A poor lad, with a drunken father, a 
vixen for a step-mother, and dirt and poverty for 
the inspiring surroundings of his boyhood. You 
choose to fool away some of your precious hours 
visiting the country academy where he is one of 
the big _ boys, struggling fearfully to get the 
‘three r’s’ through his skull. He sees you, and 
is quite persuaded that you're an angel: he 
doesn’t know you as well as I do, I'll be bound. 
Nat, if that boy’s mother had lived, and he'd had 
a decent father, and ever known any thing but 
dirt and beating in his childhood, I have a sort 
of impression that he wouldn’t be the man whom 
you'd be snubbing to-day. You ought to be 
ashamed of yourself.” 

‘* Dirt and beating are not the most favorable 
conditions for the development of the human in- 
tellect,” said Natty, with mock gravity. 

** And his mother died when he was a year 
old. He never had a mother, you might say.” 

‘** Yes, Sir, it’s very bad,” replied the young 
lady, drawing out her face very long. ‘*‘ But 
I don’t want to go and be a mother to him, 
do 1?” 

Who was Gawky Garnett? An awkward, ig- 
norant boy, with an eager, imaginative soul; and 
a fiery, undisciplined heart. He had been a 
gaunt, ragged little boy, with wild black eyes, a 
fine-cut mouth, though, and an intense, hungry 
child face—hungry for love, as well as bread- 
and-butter—lacking and yearning for all that is 
good and pleasant in life. Even with the school- 
ing of that dirty, forlorn, cruel childhood of his, 
he never could learn the art, dear to the heart 
of boyhood, of bearing pain and pleasure with a 
stolid, wooden face. He never could conceal his 
emotions as the other boys could. If any thing 
hurt him physically, he cried when he was little, 
and groaned when he grew older. If any thing 
pleased him, it seemed as though every nerve 
in his body laughed. His lip always quivered 
when he was agitated, and though the other boys 
laughed at him for it, and he tried desperately to 
control his features, the troublesome lip would 
always tell when any thing gave the child pain. 
And in the boy’s ignorant, passionate soul, in- 
herited doubtless from his unhappy mother, there 
lay an intense unconscious worship of beauty, 
music, eloquence; of things sublime, heroic, won- 
derful, great, or sweet and gentle; and all this 
dimly discerned, like some faint, far-off dream. 
So this ill-starred, passionate boy saw Natalie 
Barton, the dreamy worship of the beautiful 
stirred in his soul, and Gawky Garnett fell in 
love with Natty. Natty laughed at him to his 
face. It stung the boy’s passionate soul to the 
quick, but he said nothing—not a word. 
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Six years later Natty Barton, twenty-three 
years old, a beautiful, brilliant, witty young lady, 
much admired, but still unmarried, and spoiled 
—great guns! how she was spoiled—said to Un- 
cle James one day: 

** Adorable uncle, let us go to Put-in-Bay 
this summer. It’s a new place. The stuck-up 
snobs daren’t go near it, for fear it won’t be fash- 
ionable: that’s why I like it. It’s the only place 
in America where I sha’n’t be ashamed of you 
for being an old fogy. Aunt Ellen goes to New- 
port with her sister. You and I can take little 
Cousin Rose, and tramp to Put-in-Bay. You 
can wear your poky old Leghorn hat the sum- 
mer long; I'll let you. And I won't tell Aunt 
Ellen when you go off on little fishing parties 
with the other young fellows. Come, my pre- 
cious! Let us depart.” 

To Put-in-Bay they went, then a new place, 
thoroughly unfashionable, and consequently thor- 
oughly enjoyable. Natty wore a calico dress all 
day long if she wanted to, went to bed at ten 
o'clock, and learned to row a boat equal to Grace 
Darling—or was it Ida Lewis, or Dr. Mary Walk- 
er? Idon’t know. There are so many of ‘em 
nowadays that I get ’em mixed up. 
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About the same time a wise, gray-haired, rich 
old lawyer said to the slim, dark-haired, brill 
iant, and poverty-stricken young man he had 
just taken into his office as working partner : 

‘* We'll go to Put-in-Bay fora month. I have 
a lot of titles to hunt up out there all over the 
islands. You can do the work, and I'll get the 
money. Start to-morrow.” 

“ Thank you, Sir. Shall be only too glad to 
go,” answered the young man, bri iskly. 

** Yes, I should think you would,” dryly re- 
marked the old bachelor lawyer sotto voce, look- 
ing after the departing youth ; ‘‘ and if you knew 
I was planning this trip on purpose, merely from 
a charitable wish to give you a little rest, you'd 
eat your head off before you’d go. So dashed 
proud that fellow is! He'll make his mark, or 
I’m an idiot. He works like a steam-engine, 
and he has the ambition of Lucifer himself. 
Worked his way through college, and nearly 
starved himself to death. Came out of law 
school looking like a skeleton, and not a second 
coat to his back, but with his unconquerable de- 
termination strong as ever. His ambition seems 
to be eating him up alive. I must manage to 
make him get some new clothes somehow. I 
never saw any body, high or low, as devilish 
proud as that fellow is. He won't speak to his 
old vagabond of a father. It looks rough, but I 
can’t blame him.” 

At the little hotel at Put-in-Bay (there wasn’t 
any splendid Put-in-Bay House in those days) 
one morning Natalie Barton looked up from her 
breakfast plate, and encountered a pair of in- 
tensely brilliant black eyes fixed keenly upon 
her lovely face. The magnetic power of the 
brilliant eyes was so strange and strong that it 
made Natty look up. But she looked instantly 
down into her plate again, after the fashion of 
all modest young ladies. 

Rose, an irrepressible of twelve years, nudged 
her arm. 

‘*Nat! Nat! who is that black-eyed man 
looking across this way ?” 

“Oh, I don’t know!” says Nat, gazing intent- 
ly into her plate. ‘‘I don’t see any body.” 

“Oh my! what a whop! What a humbug it 
is to be a young lady! Ifa young man looks at 
her she drops her eyes right off, and pretends 
she doesn’t see a living soul, and all the time 
she’s peeping at him sideways out of her eyes as 
hard as she can, and can tell exactly what he’s 
got on. I wonder what young ladies do that 
for? I wonder if I'll do it too when I’m a 
young lady?” 

A few days later Nat Barton and half a dozen 
other young ladies were sitting in the warm July 
afternoon on the long, low veranda of what in 
those days was the ‘‘ principal hotel” at Put-in- 
Bay. There were no gentlemen there, and the 
young ladies had their chairs tipped back (young 
ladies will do that when nobody’s looking), and 
were fanning themselves, and taking life com- 
fortably. Rose, the irrepressible, came bouncing 
across the veranda toward Natty. 

** Oh! oh!” says the irrepressible, ‘‘ what aw- 
ful whoppers young ladies will tell! Nat, what 
did you tell me, when I asked you who that 
black-eyed man was—that you didn’t know? 
Mr. Garnett doesn’t care for young ladies, but he 
has made my acquaintance. He is here on busi- 
ness, he says, and has no time to amuse himself. 
But he talks to me, though he won't look at a 
young lady. Young ladies are all spoiled, he 
says. And he says, Nat, that he used to know 
you—needn’t pretend any thing, Miss Nat; Mr. 
Garnett tells the truth—says that he fell in love 
with you when he was a boy, and you laughed 
at him, and he will never fall in love with a 
young lady again, because he’s old enough to 

now better now. He likes little girls, but he 
thinks young ladies are awfully silly. And I 
think so too. And I think Mr. Garnett is 
just as nice as he can be. Nat, what made 
you say you didn’t know him? and don’t you 
wish you could make him fall in love with you 
now ?” 

‘*No, I don’t,” said Natty, coloring angrily. 
The other young ladies laughed. 

‘“*Mr. Garnett—is that his name? He's as 
handsome as Edwin Booth,” said Mary Walton. 
‘**T wish he'd fall in love with me.” 

‘** But he won't,” upspeaks little Miss Rose, in- 
dignantly. ‘*He doesn’t like any women but 
little gisls. 

The young ladies laughed again. 
league together and break his heart, 
Gray. 

ve Do! Tet’s break it with a stone-hammer,” 
said Vixie’s sister, Alice. 

But Natty said nothing. Little Rose watched 
her pretty face carefully ; but for all she could 
make of it, it might have been the face of a gin- 
gerbread man. Natty’s mind wasn’t as indiffer- 
ent as her face, however. She was making a 
mighty vow to herself. She knew well enough 
who the handsome young lawyer was, and the 
old flirting demon stirred within her breast. She 
was piqued to think he had been at the Bay a 
full week and never said boo to a young lady. 
Her uncle was charmed with the brilliant young 
lawyer. 

**I told vou so, Natty,” said he, rubbing his 
hands. ‘‘ That young man ‘ll be Governor of the 
State one of these days. I’m nearly as proud of. 
him as if he was my own son. Don’t you wish 
you hadn’t snubbed him, Natty ?” 

‘No, I don't,” said Natty, shutting her lips 
with a snap, and looking vexed, But she said 
to herself, ‘* We'll see!” 

They had a yachting party next day. Mr. 
Garnett went on the invitation of Uncle James. 
Natty was as gay as a bird, and as bright. She 
was dangerously fascinating. She sang, laughed, 
and made witty little small-talk for the whole 
company. Any young man but George Gar- 
nett, athirst with his wild ambition, planning out 
a magnificent future, brooding ever over his yel- 
low law-books, would have succumbed at once to 
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the wiles of this girl with the gleaming sweet 
eyes and the lips. 

“ ¢*T see you haven’t forgotten how to flirt, Miss 
Natalie,” he said once to her, gayly. 

‘I do not flirt,” answered Natalie, with dig- 
nity. 

George Garnett laughed—a low laugh, pleas- 
ant and musical, but which had a faint sound 
of a sneer in it. Natty subsided, and was per- 
fectly quiet for five minutes. 

**T used to know so little of the pretty ways 
of young ladies,” said George, musingly. ‘“‘ A long 
time ago, that was, when you used to call me 
Gawky Garnett—you remember? I’m gawky 
yet,” he continued. ‘* But now, when a young 
lady smiles sweetly on me, and charms me with 
her pretty, flattering ways, I know better than to 
fancy she means any thing by it—any thing more 
than to amuse herself.” 

‘*Oh!” says Natty, blushing; ‘‘ you’re mod- 
est.” 

He sat beside her on the way home, and was 
perfectly polite and entertaining. Natty ac- 
knowledged to herself that she had never seen a 
man more delightful, or who carried about him 
more perfectly the air of a grand gentleman. 
But for all the effect her bewitching ways had 
on him, he might have been a stone. He was 
the model of gay indifference. Natalie bit her 
lips with vexation, when, after they had all reach- 
ed home, and were rested, Mr. Garnett asked lit- 
tle Rose to go out with him for a row on the lake, 

** He doesn’t care for young ladies, then—not 
even the prettiest of them,” said Natty to her- 
self, looking at herself in the glass. ‘‘ I wonder 
where the man picked up such grand ways? He 
might be taken fora prince. And it’s clear that 
he'll never, never care for me again.” 

Somehow Natty felt about half like crying. 

**T think Mr. Garnett is splendid,” said the 
girls. 

‘*How can you say so?” exclaimed Natty. 
**T don’t think so at all.” 

But next morning, when Mr. Garnett asked 
the young ladies to play ten-pins (it was before 
the days of croquet), Natalie consented with 
alacrity, and played again the ré/e of the be- 
witching flirt. Garnett, the magnificently in- 
different, appeared amused, but not in the least 
interested in Natty any more than any of the 
other young ladies, or even the ten-pin balls they 
rolled. Natty felt more than ever like crying, 
she hardly knew why. 

“*Get your hat, little girl,” said Mr. Garnett 
to Rose, one morning, ‘‘and call the papa, and 
let us row across to Middle Bass. I can’t stay 
many days longer. Let us make the most of 
the golden hours left.” 

He drew a little book from his pocket, as Rose 
skipped away in delight. It was Lucille, then 
new, 

“* Have you read this yet, Miss Natalie?” he 
asked. 

**No,” says Natty. 

“Then I'll leave it to amuse you. I don’t 
care for it much; but it’s the sort of book I 
should imagine a young lady would like—all 
about love and flirting, you know. I've not fin- 
ished it yet, I've read just this far in it—” 

He took his pencil and gave a sweep across 
some lines a little below the middle of a page, 
then handed the book to Natty, looking at her 
as he spoke. A sweet, strange look softened 
his dark eyes for an instant, it seemed to Natty ; 
then he was just the same again—cool, polished, 
indifferent. 

**Tell Miss Rose I'll be down waiting for her 
and papa—down at the shore.” He bowed light- 
ly, and went out. 

Natalie glanced mechanically at the place 
where his pencil had swept across the page in 
Lucille, He had marked these lines : 

“O being of beauty and bliss! seen and known 


In the depths of my soul, and possessed there 
alone! 


My days know thee not; and my lips name thee 
never; 

Thy ag in my poor life is vacant forever. 

We have met; we have parted. No more is 
record 

In my annals on earth.” 


**T wonder what he means, or if he means 
any thing at all,” said poor Natty, soberly. But 
that night again she was once more the bright, 
merty flirt, the gayest of the gay. ‘They had a 
‘“*hop” at the little hotel. Round and round 
spun the happy dancers, and Natty was the 
brightest, sauciest of them all. George Garnett 
was there, but he did not dance. He looked 
silent and melancholy, seeing which Natty be- 
came wilder than ever, and her little feet flew 
round like mad. At the close of a waltz she sat 
down to breathe fora moment. Fate led her to 
sit down beside a pillar against which George 
Garnett leaned, with folded arms, lost in thought. 
But he saw her, and bowed and smiled. Then 
he held out a card to her. She took it, read 
upon it his name, and beneath the words, ‘* Pour 
prendre congé.” 

She looked up in quick alarm, as if expecting 
to find him already gone. But he approached 
as she raised her eyes. 

** Will you walk on the veranda a little, Miss 
Natalie ?” 

She put her hand through his arm without a 
word, and he led the way out to the veranda. 

**T am going away in the morning, Miss Nat- 
ty. Perhaps I shall not see you soon again. So—” 
She caught her breath with a quick sigh, as if 
stricken with a sudden pain. George Garnett 
reached out and took in his own the little hand 
which rested against his arm. ‘‘ Natty, little 
Natty,” he said, softly, ‘‘ will you come with me 
for a moonlight sail? Burrell is down there yet 
with his boats, and he will take us out. It is so 
beautiful to-night, and—I have not troubled you 
often this summer, have I?” 

** No,” said Natty. 
They went out into the bay, rising and falling 





with the moon-lit waves. Burrell, the boatman, 


tended his sail, and George Garnett sat down 
beside Natalie. 

** Yes, I must go away in the morning: I have 
had a letter from—/ome,” emphasizing the one 
word scornfully. ‘* My father is on his death- 
bed. Miss Barton, you know who and what my 
father is ?” 

** Yes,” said Natty, faintly, ‘I do;” with a 
soft, gentle sound in her voice, as though she 
meant, ‘* Yes, dear, I know; but that is nothing.” 

“‘T have not spoken to my father for four 
years,” said Garnett. ‘‘ Perhaps I did wrong; 
I don’t know. I thought he had disgraced me 
and the memory of my mother so. But I must 
go to him now, for he is dying. A distant rela- 
tive of my father is with him. This cousin is an 
old man, and wealthy. He it is who writes the 
letter. He says I am the only relative he has 
left in this country, except his daughter, a girl 
of eighteen. I have never seen her, but I have 
heard that she is beautiful, and as good as an 
angel. My father’s cousin writes that if his 
daughter and myself should be mutually pleased 
with each other, pleased enough to—to marry 
each other, that he will be glad to see us so dis- 
posed of, and in that case my fortune will be 
made. He is kind enough to say that he knows 
of nobody to whom he would more gladly trust 
his young daughter’s happiness than to me. So 
to-morrow I must leave these pleasant islands, 
and go to the fair young cousin whom I have 
never seen. I hope you will find the rest of the 
summer delightful, Miss Natalie.” 

Natty buried her face in her hands. George 
Garnett bent over her, and drew the hands away 
from her face. Natty was crying. 

He looked at her a moment, and his own face 
looked pale in the moonlight. He moved away 
and said a few rapid words to the boatman, in a 
low tone. Then he came back and sat down 
beside Natty in silence. He took one of Natty’s 
hands, and held it tight in his own, but said not 
aword. On, on they sped, through the moon-lit 
water. It was rougher now, and the waves were 
rolling higher. After a while Natty looked up. 
The boat had changed its direction, and they 
were out of sight of the island, the bay—out of 
sight of every thing, it seemed to the girl. She 
would have sprung up, but George Garnett threw 
his arm about her, and held her down beside 
him. She fairly screamed with surprise and 
half fear. 

** Where are we going ?” she exclaimed, wildly. 

“To Sandusky,” answered George Garnett, 
desperately. 

Then Natty tried to scream in earnest, but the 
sound died away on her lips. 

**Yes, to Sandusky,” he repeated, in a voice 
which sounded almost savage. ‘‘ Girl! did you 
think I was a-milksop or an idiot, that you could 
play with my heart like a child's toy? Can I 
put love on and off again at will, or shall I let 
you break my heart and torture me again as you 
did six years ago? No, by Heaven! you shall 
not. What! Natty, little Natty! are you cry- 
ing again? Oh, my darling! what did you think 
I was made of? I could not see your sweet, 
false face every day, and look into your bright 
eyes, and hear your voice, and not love you again. 
You have tried every sweet, wicked wile in your 
power—and you know it—to draw me to you, 
only that you might cast me off and laugh at me 
again. I love you so desperately that I could 
take you in my arms this moment and leap over- 
board into the lake with you. I am running 
away with you, Natalie.” 

The wind freshened, the lake became still 
rougher. Faster and faster flew the tiny sail- 
boat. Natty, thoroughly miserable, and now 
thoroughly frightened, leaned her head down 
upon her knees, and cried with all her might. 
George Garnet began to relent. He looked at 
the unhappy girl beside him, and his lip quivered, 
as always when the man’s feelings were strongly 
moved. He hesitated a momeut—then called to 
the boatman. 

**We can not go back,” answered the boat- 
man. ‘* We couldn't budge an inch in the face 
of this wind. If we ever come out of this alive, 
we'll do well. Blame me if ever I listen to a 
fool again.” 

And now not only the girl, but also her fiery- 
hearted, rash lover, and even the veteran boat- 
man began to be seriously alarmed. It required 
all the boatman’s skill, assisted by the now very 
penitent George Garnett, to manage the boat. 
Natty lay down in a heap in the bottom of the 
boat, and neither spoke nor looked up, she was 
so frightened. At length the moon went down, 
and it was terrible for a little while, beating about 
there in the uncertain blackness. Nobody spoke, 
only when the boatman gave orders to George 
Garnett. The most grievous troubles and the 
most perilous situations in this life are always 
ended at last, however. After what seemed to 
George Garnett an eternity, the blackness began 
to brighten into gray, and star after star blinked 
a little, and then suddenly popped out of sight 
entirely. Off to their right could be dimly per- 
ceived something which looked like the shadowy 
outline of houses and schooners. 

** We'll run her in safe enough now, I guess,” 
said the boatman. ‘‘ But blame me if I’m fond 
of this fun!” 

George Garnett crept very humbly to the side 
of Natty. 

‘* Forgive me if you can, Miss Natalie,” he said. 
**T don’t think a man ever loved a woman as I 
love you. - I was crazy, I loved you so.” 

** But I love you too,” said Natty. 

In half an hour more they were walking up 
the venerable Sandusky wharf together. 

‘*What was the use,” said Natty, ‘‘ of bring- 
ing me across the lake and nearly drowning me 


to tell me that you loved me, when you could | 


have done it so much more comfortably in the 
parlor at home ?” 

The steamer from Sandusky that morning car- 
ried to Put-in-Bay a very meek and subdued 








young lady and gentleman, looking something 
as you have seen two runaway horses look that 
have been ducked in the river. The lady was 
covered with an immense brand-new linen dust- 
er, which, for material and make-up, was most 
bizarre. It is not necessary to say that the tre- 
mendous linen duster covered a ball dress. And 
the two people had not much to say for them- 
selves. 

George Garnett’s father rallied sufficiently to 
be present, clothed in his right mind and in de- 
cent garments, three months after that, at a wed- 
ding, where, with the approval of all their friends, 
George and Natty were united in holy matrimo- 
ny, in the orthodox fashion, except that Natty 
didn’t promise to obey. They lived happy ever 
after. But they never say much about how two 
lunatics made the trip from Put-in-Bay to San- 
dusky one night in a little sail-boat. 








A POPULAR HUMBUG. 


N all parts of the country are found men, 
women, and children busy in collecting 
stamps—old stamps, we mean—under the delu- 
sion that whenever they shall have been fortu- 
nate enough to collect a million, they can sell 
them to some unknown party for $300 or $500. 
In every town or village there are a few who 
have heard of this wonderful chance at making 
money; and as you travel around on your sum- 
mer trips or winter business, you are met by 
some eager stamp-gatherer, who begs for your 
old letters, and treasures up the canceled stamps 
with great care, for every one will count toward 
that coveted million. 

One of the troubles in the case is the vast num- 
ber that one must raise, for not less than a mill- 
ion will answer, and upon a very good and reliable 
calculation it will require a lifetime to get that 
many together. Suppose one is especially fortu- 
nate, and can get a large number, say, one thou- 
sand every month, which would be beyond the 
reach of most people, this would give twelve 
thousand a year, at which rate it would take over 
eighty-three years to complete the whole number, 
if you should happen to live so long. But where 
is the place at which these things can at last be 
turned into money, in case all should combine to 
raise the coveted million in something less than 
a lifetime? Does any one know, or can any one 
tell, of what possible use they can be to the pur- 
chaser? Report says they are to be manufac- 
tured into some superior kind of papier-maché ; 
but, our word for it, there will be no demand for 
such material. Some gne has started the hum- 
bug, and none can say how many will be found 
to believe and perpetuate it. 





ENGLISH GOSSIP. 

[From our Own CorrEsPONDENT. | 
Three Marriages.—Li rvice without Mustaches,—A 
Female Field-Marshal. 

T is not often in this practical and common- 

place age’that a marriage announcement 
suggests any thing romantic. Yet it seems from 
the following notices, culled from a newspaper of 
this week, that something of love, as our grand- 
mothers knew it, still abides with us: 

“On the 11th inst., Adrey Vallé Phillissin, Norway, 
the Rye, Hubert Smith, Esq., romado to Tarno Esme- 
ralda Lock, who pookers covah Lava to saw Romany 
Palors.” 

Since the gypsy dialect may be too much for 
your readers, I append the English translation : 

“On the 11th inst., at Vallé Herregord, Norway, 


Hubert Smith, Esq., author of Tent Life with English 
Gypsies in Norway, to Esmeralda, the heroine of his 
book.” 


It is surely very rare for an author to marry his 
heroine, and I shall now look at the reports of 
our Divorce Court with greater interest than 
ever. As to this particular lady, except that she 
was a gypsy, I know nothing. But I do think 
that ‘‘ Hubert Smith, Esq.,” deserves the Victo- 
ria cross for valor. Hitherto it has been univers- 
ally allowed that heroines have been 
“Creatures much too bright and good 
For human nature’s daily food,” 

so far as their authors were concerned, and to 
choose one to rule one’s own house shows an in- 
trepid spirit. Perhaps the living under canvas 
may make a difference; but I confess, for my 
part, that, like the old woman who purchased the 
pound of tea, I should “‘ hope for the best, and 
expect the worst.” 

Another poetical marriage, without, however, 
such daring experimentalism, has taken place 
among us lately in the wedding of Frederick 
Locker, author of that charming book of society 
verses called London Lyrics, to the daughter of 
an English baronet who was not long ago an 
American citizen. There was every body at the 
wedding who could grace such a charming occa- 
sion, and the Laureate himself ‘‘ threw the shoe” 
after the happy couple. Most heartily do I trust 
that matrimony will not have the prosaic effect 
that is often ungallantly imputed to it in the case 
of Mr. Locker, for by such a misfortune we should 
all be losers. I dare say many of your readers 
remember how, long before this harmonious event 
took place, Mr. L. broke the canon law by fall- 
ing in love with his grandmother—that is, as she 
was depicted on canvas by Romney: 

“This relative of mine, was she seventy-and-nine 
When she died? 
By the canvas may be seen how she looked at 
seventeen 
As a bride. 
Beneath a summer tree, her maiden reverie 
Has a charm; 
Her ringlets are in taste: what an arm!—and what 
@ waist 
For an arm!” 
‘The last line is perhaps a more charming conceit 
than ever occurred to even Sir John Suckling. 











The good wishes of two worlds—the Old and the 

New—go with this couple on their honey-moon, 

for the wit of the bridegroom, ‘‘as gentle as 

bright, ne’er carried a heart-stain away on its 
ade.” 


At Jovington, in Sussex, last week, was sol- 
emnized a marriage even more striking than the 
two foregoing. ‘The bride, though every thing 
that could be desired in other respects, had no 
arms, so that the ring had to be placed on the 
third toe of her left foot. This must have also 
necessitated her having no shoes. At the con- 
clusion of the marriage ceremony she signed the 
register, in what the reporter (who must have 
been Irish) describes as ‘‘a very decent hand,” 
with her toes. 

The foresight of your own correspondent in 
suggesting that some foolish people would be 
sure to object.to cremation on the ground that 
burned bodies could derive no benefit from the 
resurrection has been unexpectedly exemplified 
by no less a person than the Bishop of Lincoln. 
He is a weak prelate, to be sure—perhaps the 
weakest on the bench ; but it was strange to hear 
from the pulpit of Westminster Abbey sentiments 
at once so material and at the same time so fee- 
ble. A London clergyman has written this per- 
tinent inquiry in reply to him: ‘‘Since you 
think, my lord, that the practice of incremation 
militates against the idea of the resurrection of 
the body, what is your opinion as to the future 
of those martyrs whose bodies have been incre- 


mated?” Lincoln is gone away for his long va- 
cation, it appears, and no letters are forwarded, 
for he has not replied. 

On Tuesday last there was a great opportunity 
for the ‘lovers of justice,” ‘‘ sympathizers with 
the oppressed,” and so on, to secure for them- 


selves mementoes of the Tichborne claimant. 
His personal property, including a meerschaum 
pipe presented by Mr. Guildford Onslow, has 
been sold by auction, and realized large prices. 
At one time, to judge by the splendor of these 
trinkets, his admirers were really prepared to 
**put money upon him.” His gold repeater, his 
solid gold fusee box, his épergne service of plate, 
had been all presented to him, and were promi- 
nently engraved with the Tichborne arms. 
Among other things similarly emblazoned was 
an immense patent Reliance cash-box, of blue 
burnished steel, which was, as the booksellers 
say, “‘ uncut”—it had never had any thing in it. 
His gold snuff-box had, on the other hand, been 
in constant use; and when the auctioneer an- 
nounced that it was still full of the claimant’s 
snuff, which he had not been allowed to use in 
Newgate, the rush for pinches emptied it in a 
few seconds. That is the precise value at which 
he is now held even by the most ardent of his 
former supporters—at a pinch of snuff! 

A strange sort of strike is now going on in 
London among the linen-drapers’ assistants. 
Next to the early closing system, they are most 
devoted to the mustache movement, which 
‘** grows upon them” (as is natural) more and 
more. But their employers have, very foolishly, 
set their faces against mustaches, and the order 
has gone forth for their young men to ‘‘ shave 
or leave.” Nothing has happened like it since 
Peter the Great issued his ukase against beards, 
and it has provoked a similar insurrection. The 
masters could not subdue their men, and yet 
they were too obstinate to give way to them; 
so this curious compromise has, at all events in 
many great establishments, been entered into— 
the assistants were to appear on a certain morn- 
ing clean shaved, but with permission for the 
future to grow their mustaches. Perhaps the 
employers hoped that the intermediate stage of 
** stubble” would be shrunk from ; but our coun- 
ter-jumpers are intrepid, and they are gradually 
asserting their independence—by hair breadths. 

Temple Bar, on whick the spikes still stand 
which once supported rebel heads, and which, 
with the exception of ‘‘the Tower,” is perhaps 
the object of most archxological and historical 
interest of which London can boast, is about to 
come down—of its own accord. The march of 
improvement, in the erection of the new Law 
Courts close beside it, has been too much for it, 
and it has gone cracked. It is propped up with 
timber for the present, but it is in contemplation 
to remove it bodily to the Temple Gardens, un- 
less the Americans buy it. I don’t know wheth- 
er you will do so, but I am afraid the City is 
quite capable of selling it at a fancy price. 

A very curious example of the influence of 
sensational popularity, even upon such institu- 
tions as our War-office, has just occurred. Miss 
Thompson, the painter of the ‘‘ Roll Call,” and 
who is engaged upon another military piece, has 
been made a sort of field-marshal. The Royal 
Engineers at Chatham have been performing 
military evolutions before her, by order of the 
scommander-in-chief, so that she might sketch 
them under the most favorable circumstances. 
This is a case of cedant arma toge with a venge# 
ance. Miss Thompson has been also permit- 
ted to select a number of soldiers to attend her 
studio as models for her projected picture, the 
copyright of which—that is, the right of engrav- 
ing only—has been already purchased for £2000. 
With Mrs. Lewes in literature and Miss Thomp- 
son in art, the advocates of women’s equality to 
men in intelligence have just now not a little to 
say for vneir clients. 

An act has just been passed to confer £15,000 
a year upon Prince Leopold, the youngest son 
of the Queen, upon the occasion of his coming 
of age. It has. been carried without much op- 
position; but in the course of the debate in the 
House of Commons it has transpired that the 
provisions of the royal will are henceforth to be 
kept secret. This has caused much ill feeling, 
since it suggests that the taunts respecting the 
enormous “savings” of her Majesty must have 
some ground, since she thus shows her disin- 
clination to publish their amount. 

Rk. Kemste, of London, 








NOVEL COURT- 
SHIP. 


HE large foundling 
hospital at Paler- 

» Italy, has been in 
operation about three 
centuries. In its main 
features it is like other 
institutions of the kind 
in that country, except 
that while the boys are 
removed at the age of 
six to a separate place, 
where they are kept till 
they are eighteen, the 
girls, unless married in 
the way hereafter de- 
scribed, have to remain 
within hospice walls till 
twenty-one. The cu- 
rious and peculiar feat- 
ure of this establishment 
is the parlatorio, or re- 
ception-room. Picture 
a large, long room, the 
centre portion of which 
is divided off from the 
sides and further end by 
an iron grating, which 
forms a cage, entered 
only by a well-barred 
street door, through 
which visitors from the 
outer world are admit- 
ted. Here they sit on 
benches to converse 
with those on the other 
side of the iron grating. 
Friends of the Sisters 
or employées of the place 
and the foster-parents 
are the usual visitors. 
Once a week, however, 
on Sunday mornings, 
from ten to twelve, this 
place is the scene of the 
most novel and ludi- 
crous courtships we ever 
heard described. One 
of the objects of this 
motherly establishment 
is to find fit and proper 
husbands for the girls 
under their charge. The 
fit and proper here is 
much like the fit. and 
proper of society; the 
one requisite being that 
the young man is bound 
to show himself in pos- 
session of sufficient 
means to maintain a 
wife in comfort. before 
he is allowed to aspire 
to the hand of one+of 
these precious damsels. 
Having given ‘in his 
credentials of fitness to 
the guerdians, he re- 
ceives a card which ad- 
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mits him next Sunday 
morning to an inspec- 
tion of the candidates 
formatrimony. ‘There, 
sitting on a bench, if his 
curiosity and ardor will 
allow him to remain sit- 
ting, he awaits the ar- 
rival on the other side of 
the grating of the Lady 
ean accompanied 
by a girl, She has 
been selected by order of 
seniority and capacity 
for household work from 
the hundred or more 
between seventeen and 
twenty-one awaiting 
for a youth to deliver 
them from their prison. 
The two young people, 
both no doubt breath- 
less with agitation at 
the importance of the 
ceremony, have to take 
one long fixed look at 
each other. No word 
is spoken, no sign made. 
The good Sisters be- 
lieve so fully in the lan- 
guage of the eye that to 
their minds any addi- 
tion is futile, and might 
but serve to mystify the 
pure and perfect effect 
of love at first sight. 
The look over, the Lady 
Superior asks the man 
if he will accept the 
maiden as his bride. 
Should he answer in the 
affirmative, the same 
question is put to her, 
and if she bows her as- 
sent, the betrothal has 
taken place, and they 
part till the Sunday 
following. The young 
lover again makes his 
appearance before the 
tribunal of guardians, 
and there the contract 
is signed, the day of 
marriage fixed, and he 
is granted leave to bring 
the ring, ear-rings, a 
wedding dress, and con- 
fetti, and present them 
—through the grate of 
course—to his betroth- 
ed. Every thing has to 
ove the scrutiny of the 
isters, for fear of a Ict- 
ter or some tender word 


being slipped in with the 
Pits. 


During the few Sun- 
days that intervene be- 
tween the first love 
scene and the marriage 
an hour’s conversation 
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within hearing of the Lady Superior is allowed, 
but not a touch is exchanged. ‘The empty talk, 
isiterspersed with giggling, consists of inquiries 
as to the wedding dress, the sort of confettt most 
liked, and the occupation and place of abode of 
the suitor. 

Should the young man refuse the first damsel 
presented to him, he is favored with the sight of 
three or four more; but should he still appear 
difficile, he is dismissed. The girl also has the 
power of refusal. 

The marriage over, the task of the Sisters is 
done. Here falls a veil they never lift; and 
whether happiness and faithfulness are the result 
of this heathenish rite they never inquire; that 
would be an impure region into which they could 
not enter without sullying their own purity. We 
do not wonder at these holy Sisters doing their 
best for the girl till the moment of marriage, and 
cherishing a vague hope that all will then be 








FIFTH STORY WONDERS. 





THE NEW PAIR WELL DRESSED AND STARTED 
OFF IN LIFE. 


denen dressing takes place in another fifth 
story, and you'd never suspect it to be a 
clothing establishment either. In fact it fur- 
nishes clothes to books only, and is called a 
bindery. 

Here are brought the loose sheets of printing, 
just as they come from the press, in bundles as 
big as rolls of carpeting. Funny-looking sheets 
they are, too, covered with square blocks of print- 
ing, arranged something like the panes of glass 
in a window-sash. 

If you'll take one of those newspapers which 
need the leaves cut before you can read them, 
open ‘it wide, and lay it on the floor, you'll see 
just how the book sheets look. 











HARPER'S BAZAR. 





sitting before it sews the leaves to the bands with 
a needle. 

Take a nicely bound book—some big heavy 
book from the library—and you'll find on its 
back several ridges. They stand up quite high, 
and are ornamented with a gilt vine or some- 
thing. These ridges are to cover the bands 
that hold the book together. In some books 
the bands don’t stick out, because the package 
of sheets folded for a book went to a saw and 
had notches cut in the back, and the bands are 
drawn into the notches to be sewed. 

When all the leaves are sewed on, the ends of 
the bands are left hanging to the book. 

Now the dressing really begins. First the end 
papers are put on. ‘Those are the colored leaves 
which line the cover and form the first and last 
pages of the book. 

The glue-pot is néxt called on, the back gets 
a good coat of glue, and a good pounding to 
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trimmed with black and gilt that you almost fan- 
cy it is morocco ? : 

Whatever it is, the edges of the leaves must 
correspond. If the dress is morocco, they must 
be gilded; if substantial calf or’ morocco and 
paper, they must be marbled or colored red or 
brown; but if it’s to be simple blue, green, or 
red cotton, they can go white. 

Before the dress goes on, our book must have 
its ‘*head-bands.” That's a little band across 
the top, just inside of the back of the book, and 
it hides the place where the cover turns over. 
It is put there to make a neat finish ; and in ex- 
pensive books it is quite gorgeous, being made 
of card-board worked over with silk. 

The leather, cloth — whichever is 
used—is then cut to the proper shape, and cov- 
ered with glue, for this book of ours don’t bat 
ton or hook its clothes; it just glues them on, 
and saves trouble. 
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right; but we do wonder at the men of the 
world who manage the institution acquiescing 
in such a barbarous traffic in human flesh and 
blood as this sale of women. Our readers must 
before now have wondered what inducement 
there can be to make the youths who have the 
world to choose from come here in search of a 
wife. Two hundred and fifty francs is the great 
attraction. That sum is given in dowry’ with 
each of these girls, and for that sum, it seems, a 
Sicilian is willing to sell himself for life. Those 
girls for whom the institution fails to find hus- 
bands are allowed, at twenty-one, to face temp- 
tations alone, and situations are found for them. 

The arrangement of the place is on the con- 
ventual plan, and when male visitors seek to 
enter, a female guide rings a hand-bell as she 
goes along to give warning that a man is ap- 
proaching. 

















MOTHER AND CHILD. 


The first thing to be done is to fold them into 
book shape, so that each block of printing shall 
be a page and have a margin. This is done by 
a lively set of girls called ‘‘ folders,” and then 
the sheets are run between hydraulic presses to 
press them very close and flat. 

Of course there are a good many sheets in 
each book, and they have to be careful to get 
one of every kind in, and to get them in the right 
order. If they left out one sheet it would spoil 
the book. So the sheets are laid in piles, and 
the books are made up by taking one from each 
pile. 

Then they go to a sewing-machine— which 
does sound a little like a dress-maker’s shop, 
don't it? But it don’t look a bit like it, for it’s 
the drollest sewing-machine you ever saw. In 
fact, the stupid machiae don’t sew at all—it only 
holds three or four bands up tight, while a girl 





round it up. Then it goes into a press, between 
two boards, to dry. 

Cutting the edges of the leaves is the next op- 
eration, and a very fascinating one to see. You 
feel, when you watch it, as though you could 
stand all day and see that sharp knife come down 
and cut through the whole at one blow. But 
you can’t, for the poor book still has no outside 
wrap, and we all know the outside is extremely 
important. 

After the leaves are squared off, the mill-board 
covers are glued on. Mill-board is what makes 
the covers stiff, and it is glued to the ends of the 
bands which hold the leaves. 

What sort of a dress shall our new book have ? 
Shall it wear elegant morocco, trimmed with a 
beautiful pattern in gilt ? or shall it have moroc- 
co back and stylish paper over-skirts? or would 
you like a pretty colored cotton dress so daintily 





The glue being spread evenly over the leather, 
it is carefully pressed on the mill-board sides, the 
edges turned over, and the end papers glued 
down to hide the rough edges. 

Now the dress is fairly on, and it is bound up 
between boards to dry 
~ But it isn’t yet done. Who would be satisfied 
with a nice book, dressed in the most elegant of 
morocco, with not an ornament to its back? 
Absurd! isn’t it, girls? 

There’s one good thing about its trimmings— 
it don’t take a poor sewing girl a week to orna- 
ment their one dress. By no means! It’s just 
stamped on at one blow, by a hot brass stamp, 
in'a big stamping-machine. If the trimmings 
are to be gilt, they first have a coat of olive-oil 
and gold-leaf, and when the stamp comes down, 
it stamps the figure, and presses the gold-leaf 
down so tight it can’t get off. The rest is 
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brushed off, and the beautiful new book is ready 
for your library. 

Don't you love a new book? Isn't the deli- 
cious smell of it more delightful than otto of 
roses? Not because the smell is sweet, but be- 
cause it is suggestive. It makes you think of 
the nice times you’ve had with books and ex- 
pect to have with this. 

You remember I told you about the old-fash- 
ioned illuminated books made by the monks, 
and so valuable that only the very rich could 
own them. I didn’t tell you about their bind- 
ing. ‘That was almost as wonderful as the book. 
They were bound in gold and silver, velvet and 
satin, and set with precious stones. Ladies em- 
broidered velvet and satin covers for their books, 
and very beautiful they were. 

I'm glad that has gone out of fashion, though, 
for I shouldn't like to embroider covers to all 
the books I want, would you ? 

Books for work, such as law-books and stu- 
dents’ books, were bound in heavy board. They 
were so heavy that if you let one fall you might 
break your leg. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

A. C.—We do not make purchases or execute com- 
missions of any kind for our readers. 

M. A. B.—Cashmere sacques will be worn again. 
Read New York Fashions of Bazar No. 36, Vol. VIL, 
for further hints about them. 

Sorate anp H. M.—The articles to “‘ Ugly Girls” con- 
tain all the hints about treatment of the complexion 
for which we have room at present. 

J. A. L.—Use the basque and skirt of your dress as 
they now are, and get plain brown silk of the shade in 
your sample for coat sleeves, apron, sash, and flounces. 
If silk is too expensive, get cashmere of darkest nut 
brown. 

C, H. H.—Instead of using black velvet trimming, 
you can modernize your dress and make it richer and 
warmer looking by using dark brown velvet, silk, or 
cashmere in the way just described to “J. A. L.” 

Mrs. M. E. C.—Instead of cretonne or tamise, you 
would find imperial serge or English bombazine more 
suitable for winter mourning dresses for your climate. 
If you use tamise, trim with side pleatings and folds 
of the material. Use the cuirass basque pattern, and 
have a very long apron over-skirt. Cashmere is too 
glossy for deep mourning, but is used for handsome 
suite for the house. Heavy repped silk is the trim- 
ming. You should get lustreless black cloth edged 
with fur for a winter wrap; drap d’été will answer for 
the intermediate season. Read hints about the shape 
of fall wraps in New York Fashions of Bazar No. 36, 
Vol. VII. 

Aw Op Svnsortser.—aA suit of black silk or a silk 
skirt with cashmere over dress would be an appro- 
priate street suit for city wear in September. For 
your traveling dress have dark brown or gray de bage, 
or else cashmere. Read New York Fashions of Bazar 
No. 86, Vol. VIL, for the earliest hints about dress- 
making for the fall. Any of our suit patterns are sent 
by mail, prepaid, on receipt of 25 cents, 

Many C.—Suits of cashmere and silk combined will 
be worn in the fall. When two materials are used, it 
is best to have the same shades, the only difference 
being in the fabrics. The plain basque and long over- 
skirt, or else an apron with sash back, are fashionable 
features of suits for fall. Trim your navy blue merino 
with side pleats and fringe, and make with a cuirass 
basque and apron. Choose demi-lustrous gros grain 
of medium reps for a serviceable black silk. Old-fash-, 
joned thread lace rivals Valenciennes as trimming for 
white muslina. The Bazar sells for 25 cents an entire 
set of patterns for the important articles of ladies’ 
lingerie, viz., dressing sacque, corset cover, chemise, 
drawers, and night-dresa. 

M. L. B.—The Bazar Book of Decorum will probably 
give you the information you want. It is sent from 
this office by mail, prepaid, on receipt of $1. 

A Corresronpent.—Moake your lavender silk with a 
basque and demi-train, and trim the front of the skirt 
in tablier fashion with knife pleatings. Have shirred 
flounces behind. A black ground Paisley shaw! is the 
most useful choice, Get a black cashmere French 
sacque and hat, selected after reading suggestions in 
New York Fashions of Bazar No. 36, Vol. VII. 

Op Farenp,—Your check silk is like that described 
in New York Fashions of Bazar No, 36, Vol. VIL, un- 
der the head of quadrillé silk. The black and brown 
blocks are very stylish, and should be trimmed with 
bias bands and ruffles of larger blocks. 

Euma Jane.—Make your black alpaca with a plain 
basque and long over-skirt edged with a bias fold that 
is pressed on the upper edge. Put two knife pleatings 
on the lower skirt, and have this skirt short enough 
to escape the ground all around. Lengthen the pat- 
tern of your Medicis sacque for your-new wrap, and 
you will have the stylish long loose French sacque. 

Lose Istanp.—As your questions were important, 
answers to them were embodied in the New York 
Fashions, and we have no space for repetitions. 

Hatrie.—School-girls wear their hair combed back, 
braided in one long thick braid of three tresses, and 
tied in a low hanging loop. Their lingerie consists 
of linen collara, cuffs, and pleated muslin ruffles pre- 
cisely like those worn by their mothers. 

Vavenorennes.—Valenciennes still remains the pop- 
ular lace for general wear, but ladies who can afford 
variety also have fine Mechlin lace. The latter is not 
appropriated by old ladies alone, but is worn by styl- 
ishly dressed ladies of any age. It is sometimes called 

gialines, and sometimes simply thread lace. 

M. F.—Boys leave off Scotch suits—those with pleat- 
ed skirte—when they put on knee-pantaloons, at five 
years of age. 

Jenniz.—For information about depilatories read 
the articles to “ Ugly Girls.” 

Janz.—Buttons of extravagantly large size are not 
worn this season. 

Apetarpn.—De bage is not heavy enough for a win- 
ter traveling suit. Get a dark blue-gray cashmere euit, 
or else a camel's-hair over dress with silk skirt; gray 
camel’s-hair with a black silk skirt would be in good 
style. Then have a simple black silk suit for best. 
If this is beyond your means, get a black cashmere 
basque and apron to wear with the black skirt of your 
other suit, or else get an entire euit of glossy black 
beaver mohair, and have blue-gray cashmere for best. 
A long apron over-skirt is plainer and more suitable 
for a traveling dress than a fanciful apron. The 
cuirass basque is appropriate. Dress your boy in 
Highland suits with pleated kilt skirt and jackets of 
gray or dark blue cloth and of small plaids. For your 
baby girl of two years get a warm walking coat of 
dark cashmere wadded. 








DEALERS 


IN 
LADIES UNDERWE 
Are invited to examine our periseemir nats of 
FRENCH HAND-MADE 
LINGERIE. 


{ys GOODS SOLD AT REMARKABLY LOW 
Nee PRICES to Cash Buyers only. 


Sample Collections forwarded, if desired. 


EHRICH & CO., 


287 & 289 EIGHTH AVENUE, 
Bet. 24th & 25th Streets, NEW YORK CITY. 


The Patent Buckskin Supporter 
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bands, but can be worn with perfect comfort day and 
night. It is of incalculable benefit to married lad 
Send for Circular. D.C. HALL & CO., 44 West B’way, 
N. Y., Sole Agents for SMITH’S Perforated Buckskin 
Undergarments, and SIBLEY’S Patent Dress Shields. 


FOR MOTH PATCHES, 


Freoxies, AND Tan, ask your druggist for PERRY’S 

MOTH AND FRECKLE LOTION, which is harmless, 

and in every case infallible; or, for his Improved Com- 

rpone and Prvece Remepy, the great Skin Meprorne 

for Pimples, Blackhead or Fleshworms. Consult 
B. C. PERRY, the noted Skin Doctor, 

49 Bond St,, New York. 
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GET THE GENUINE! 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 


THOMSON’S 


ae Th <i 
real er PN De 


~ 
1 
yi 


YY GLOVE-FITTING CORSETS. 





New — (Crossed - Boned) 


AND 


Letter D Improved 


PATENT 


KNOWN THROUGHOUT THE WORLD AS THE 


MOST PERFECT 


CORSET MADE. 


SPECIAL ATTENTION 18 CALLED TO OUR NEW E, THE BONES CROSSING EACH OTHER AT 
THE SIDE AND OVER THE HIPS, GIVING EXTRA SUPPORT TO THE WEARER, AND AT THE 
SAME TIME PRODUCING A BEAUTIFUL ROUNDED FIGURE. THESE CORSETS ARE MADE OF 
FINE FRENCH COUTELLE, RICHLY TRIMMED WITH LACE AND EDGING; ELABORATELY 
BONED IN A SUPERIOR STYLE WITH THE BEST GREENLAND WHALEBONE. EVERY BONE 
STITCHED THROUGH AND FANNED WITH SILK. NO CORSET HAS EVER ATTAINED SO WORLD- 
WIDE A REPUTATION AS NOW MADE. IN LENGTH AND FULLNESS OF BUST IT CAN NOT BE 


IMPROVED. 


SEE THAT THE NAME, THOMSON, AND THE TRADE-MARK, A CROWN, ARE 


STAMPED ON EVERY PAIR. NO OTHER IS GENUINE. 


THOMSON, LANGDON, & CO., 478 & 480 Broadway, New York, 


Sole Lmporters and Patentees for the United States. 














THREE PAIR 


of Best 2-Button Kid Gloves for $2 75. Sin- 
le pair sent, postpaid, for $1 00. An immense stock of 

Fine Millinery and Straw Goods at wholesale and retail. 

Price-List and Elegant Fashion Plate sent 

free — application to 

J.TAYLOR’S BAZAAR, 353 8th Ave., N.Y. 


THE BAZAAR COMPANION. 


In accordance with the repeated solicitations of our 
numerous Lady friends and patrons, we are induced 
to issue the above Companion, consisting of Two 
Pair of the Best Two-Button Kid Gloves, 
any color or size. Two Fine Lace Ruches 
for the neck. One Set of Handsomely Em- 
broidered Linen Cuffs and Collar, and 
One Best Quality Fringed Windsor 
Searf, any color. Enclosed in a Hanpsome Pzr- 
FuMED Box, suitable for Boudoir Table. To be sent, 
postpaid, on receipt of $409. Address 
J.TAYLOR’S BAZAAR, 353 8th Ave., N.Y. 


PURIFY THE SKIN 


By removing all taint from the blood. This can be ef- 
Sected with absolute certainty by using Stafford’s 
Iron and Sulphur Powders. Whether the 
initiating principle in the circulation be that which 
causes scrofula, salt rheum, scald head, or any cutane- 
ous eruptions, the beneficial effect will be the same. The 
sulphur converts the unhealthy secretions of the body 
into a gaseous form, and they are thrown off from the 
surface by the increased. vigor imparted to the circula- 
tion by the tomic action of the fron. The mor- 
bid matter which causes the exterior inflammation is 
discharged through the pores, and the cuticle regains its 
natural color and smoothness, 

Sold by Druggists. 1 Package, 12 Pow- 
ders, $1; 6 Packages, 72 Powders, $5. 
Matled Free. HALL & RUCKEL, 

218 Greenwich St., New York. 


IF CLEOPATRA had 
ed G L | $ worn ENGLISH CHAN- 
NEL Shoes, Antony and 
CHAN ye Cwesar would have been 














much more in love with 
her. Ladies, if you want 
to attract the sterner sex, wear none other. Make 
your dealer buy them for you. 


CHAS. V. PECKHAM, 


RELIABLE HUMAN HAIR DEALER 
IN FIRST-CLASS GOODS ONLY, 
And only importer who retails at wholesale prices, Send 
for illustrated Price-List before purchasing. No. 777 
Broadway, opposite A. T. Stewart's. All goods 

sent with privilege tc examine. What can be fairer? 





TS Acconspanist’s Self-Instructor.— 
(Improved Edition.) A new method by which any 
person (with or without a teacher or knowledge of 
music), can become an expert Piano accompanist to any 
song. A great assistant to teachers and those taking 
Piano lessons. By F. A. NICHOLS, 777 Broadway, N.Y. 
A copy of this work sent prepaid on receipt of $1 00. 
For safety send regis letter or P.O. money-order. 


Rizvi sare 


Of every description for Ladies promptly executed by 

Mrs. C.G. PARKER, 151 East 44th St., N.Y. City. Send 

for circular containing reference and particulars (free). 
goods samples sent for 25 cents. 








RENCH STAMPING PATTERNS.— 
Send for Circular and —— 
Moe. L. CENDRIER, 125 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 
MPORTED Embroidered goods, paper patterns for 
stamping and perforating machines and accessories, 
764 Broadway. VY. VIGOUROUX, Importer. 
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WILL BUY A 
FIRST MORTGAGE PREMIUM BOND 
OF THE 


Industrial Exhibition Company, 


NEW YORK. 
Authorized by the Legislature of the State of N. Y. 


First Premium Drawing, Sept. 7, 1874. 


CAPITAL PREMIUM, $100,000. 


Bonds for sale, and full information given by ad- 


dressin, 
MORGENTHAU, BRUNO, & CO, 
Financial Agents, 23 Park Row, N.Y. 
Post-Office Drawer 29. 


How. F. A. Atsererr, Pres. Wu. C. Moore, Treas. 
Gen. A. S. Drven, Vice-Pres. | R. J. Topp. Secy. 
Applications for Agencies Received. 
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SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


H. W. SHAW, 
1105 BROADWAY, 


(SUCCESSOR TO SHAW & ETON). 
NEW DESIGNS IN 
Fichus, Collarettes, 
Aprons, Sashes, 
Rufflings, &c., &c. 





LACK WOOD'S Beautiful BEADED 

BELTS. Latest Styles; fine material; exqui- 
site beading, with e: sive buckle. All the rage. 
Samples sent by mail for $2 00 and 8 stamps postage. 
Handsome Beaded Pocket and Chatelaine, price $3 00 ; 
send 8 stamps extra. To any address, safely. Black- 
wood’s Dress Skirt Elevator, 75 cents and two stamps, 
Address CLINTON R. BLACKWOOD, Fashion 
signer and Importer, 171 Broadway, N. ¥. Box 1503, 

I will send you a 


L AD LES S, Cut Paper Pattern 


Of the Latest Style ofa 
SACQUE, JACKET, WAIST, or a Pattern of 
any thing for Ladies’ Wear, with Model, 25 cts. 

Send stamp for “‘ Hyatt’s Ladies’ Fashion Journal,” 
(sent free). Address GEO. W. HYATT, 
27 East Fourteenth Street, New York City. 
Important to Ladies.—Through the 
extrenie liberality of Messrs. Harper & Brothers, New 
York, we are enabled to place in the hands of Twenty 
Thonsand (20,000) Women the means by which they 
can support themselves and make a comfortable ae. 
This offer is extended to every industrious woman in 
the United States, especially to those who support them- 
selves by the needle. The magnitude of this offer, the 
liberality shown in its distribution, and the amount of 
good already accomplished, will inspire fid 








By sending me Ten Cents, 





Human Hair Goods. 
L. SHAW, 


No. 364 BOWERY, CORNER 4th ST. 
BRANCH STORE No, 345 6th AVE., 
BETWEEN 2ist & 22d STS., N. ¥., 
UP STAIRS. 


THE LARGEST STOCK OF HUMAN 
AIR GOODS IN THE CiT 
RETAILED at WHOLESALE PRICES. 


PRICE-LIST. 


Having been able to secure a large stock of Human 
Hair Goods from a bankrupt sale at extremely low 
prices, I take pleasure to announce to my customers 
and the ladies at large that they can purchase durin 
the entire week an elegant article at a merely nomina 
value, All long hair Switches, finest quality of hair, 
solid, not dyed: 

SE, B GION occ cece vcosccduvvsdcsvcccees 

24 inches, 4 ounces..... 

26 inches, 4 ounces ..... Ne. eo 

PE I vc inevnKcsacssdséscccvesce 
Short hair Switches, 50 cents and upward. 

Curls warranted naturally curly, and not Boiled and 
Baked, from $1 00 to $20 00. No extra charge for ex- 
tra colors. 


COM BINGS 


MADE UP, 25c. and 50c. per ounce. 

GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 

Frisettes, in the choicest colors, at 25c., 50c., and 
$1 00 per yard. ies’ own hair made over in jatest 
styles. Goods sent C.0.D. by express to all parts of 
the country. Orders accompanied with Post - Office 
Money-Order, or money in registered letters, will be 
sent free of charge. 


The Comfort Corset, 


FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN. 


A Skirt and Stocking Supporter. 


In this remarkable invention, which is having such 
an unprecedented sale throughout the country, we 
offer the ladies a garment which we claim is the abso- 
lute perfection of comfort and beauty. 

This Corset has a Socket adjustment for the shoul- 
ders, so nicely contrived and fitted that it can not by 
any means slip up on the neck or down on the arm; 
it has also a balance strap for sustaining the stockings. 
By these inventions the whole burden of the clothes is 
transferred to that part of the shoulder best adapted 
to sustain their weight; supporting every thing with- 
out the least inconvenience and almost without the 
wearer’s consciousness, and realizing the name we give 
the garment—making it in very truth A COMFORT 
CORSET. 

In the place of bones, we insert continuous rows of 
very stiff cord, which give all the support of bones, with 
the advantage of yielding to every ” of the 
form and of being washed without changing the fit- 
ness of the garment. Stylish and tasty as a French 
Corset, yet combining ease and comfort with elegance 
and shape, our Corset has the a approval of 
every physician that has seen it. For children, the ad- 
vent of this Corset marks a new era in Children’s 
Waists. No movement of the arms can displace the 
shoulder sockets; stockings and skirts are always in 
position, and all is ease and comfort. Walking or run- 
ning, sitting down or jumping rope, it is all the same. 

We lace the Lady’s Corset; the child’s waist buttons 
in the back, but is a perfect little corset in its beauty 
of fitness to the form. Each corset is stamped with 
two numbers signifying the two measurements, the first 
being the size in inches around the waist, and the sec- 
ond around the shoulders, and the variations are such 
that any lady or child can be easily fitted. 

















e in 
the heart of every woman who reads this. Notice.— 
Full particulars will be sent on receipt of postag 


For sale by retailers Srecgrese the commer and 
wholesale by the BOSTON COMFORT CORSET CO., 
No. 76 Chauncy Street, Boston, Mass. 





Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO. 


rag 543 Broadway, New York. 





RENCH STAMPING PATTERNS.—Mme. Ba- 
DOUREAU, 227 Fifth Street, N.Y. Send for circular. 
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ANOTHER CHANCE ! 


FIFTH AND LAST GIFT CONCERT 


IN AID OF THE 


PUBLIC LIBRARY OF XY. 


POSTPONED TO 
November 30th, 1874. 


DRAWING CERTAIN AT THAT DATE, 
LIST OF GIFTS. 

One Grand Cash Gift 

One Grand Cash Gift... 

One Grand Cash Gift... 

One Grand Cash Gift. 
One Grand Cash Gift 2 

5 Cash Gifts, br, 000 each 100,000 

1 0 Cash Gifts, 14,000 each 140,000 

15 Cash Gifts, 10,000 each 150,000 

20 Cash Gifts, 5,000 each 100,000 

25 Cash Gifts, 4,000 each 100,000 

30 Cash Gifts, 3,000each 90,000 

50 Cash Gifts, 2,000 each 100,000 

100 Cash Gifts, 1,000 each 100,000 

240 Cash Gifts, 500 each 120,000 

500 Cash Gifts, 100each 50,000 

19,000 Cash Gifts, 50 each 950,000 


Grand Total 20,000Gifts all cash 2,500,000 
PRICE OF TICKETS. 





Whole Tickets ..............--.000. 50 00 
PO os 8 Evin cb os KeagscUphnsdeshudes 25 00 
Tenth, or each Coupon ......... 5 00 
11 Whole Tickets for............ 500 00 
22 1-2 Tickets for........... omnes 1,000 00 


For Tickets or information, 
Address 


THO. E. BRAMLETTE, 
Agent and Manager, 
Public Library Building, Louisville, Ky., 
Or THOS, H. HAYS & CO., 
609 Broadw ay, New York. 


Arnold, Constable, & Co 


ARE NOW OPENING 


NOV ELTIES 
IN 


SLLKS, 
DRESS GOODS 


Of the Finest Shades, and Stuffs suitable for 


AUTUMN WEAR. 


Broadway, corner (9th St, N.Y: 
CUT THIS OUT. 


181 Pieces, be 00 
8 00 





Limoge Stone China Dinner Sets, . 


Limoge Stone China Dinner Sets, . .100 

Limoge Stone China Tea Sets,..... 44 ” B 00 
Limoge Stone China Toilet Sets,... 11 * 4 00 
Gold Band China Tea Sets,......... 44 * 10 00 
French China Dinner Plates, per dozen, miteea dee 2 50 


Good Water Goblet. $1 50 and 200 
Also Honsefurnishing Goods in great variety. 
Send for the New Catalogoe, mailed free, at 


HADLEY’S, 


5 & 13 Cooper Institute, and 
603 Sixth Avenue, 
Between 35th and 36th Streets. 
Goods sent by Express, C.0.D., or Post-Office Order. 


BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns. 


The great design of the proprietors of the Bazar 
Patterns is to furnish cut paper patterns of every de- 
scription, and for every size, at a moderate price. 
These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easily 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
own garments. We avoid as far as possible every form 
of extravagance in cutting up material, at the same 
time combining all that is desirable with fashion and 
good taste. Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
uct of the ablest and most experienced gentlemen 
dressmakers in the country, all under the me ae gm 
of Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
head of his profession, and who is on the 
ablest dressmaker in the United States. What Worth 
is to Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest 
authority on all matters pertaining to fashion. We 
have qucetaby prepared a catalogue showing the lead- 
ing Berlin, Paris, London, and New York fashions. 
From this catalogue may be selected patterns of every 
description and of every size, for ladies, misses, and 
children. On receipt of postage stamp, the above cat- 
alogue will be sent free of charge. In this catalogue 
will be found a description of a valuable premium of- 
fered to every subscriber for Harper's Bazar. We con- 
fidently assert that, for liberality and magnitude, the 
premium offered to each and every subscriber for the 
Bazar has no parallel, an offer in which thousands of 
families will be benefited, and will, we trust, be the 
means of adding much to the comfort and ¢ sconompof 
every household. We are confident that this premium 
will be hailed with delight by every lady in the land. 

Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 

543 Broadway, New York. 


Rifles, Shot Guns, Revolvers 


of every kind. Send stamp for Dlustrated Price-List to 
Great Western GUN WORKS, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

AGENTS WANTED, Samples sent 

5O0( free by mail. Two new articles, iulable as 

flour. Address N. H. WHITE, Newark, New Jersey. 








g A75 A ‘MONTH to Agents. Address C. M. 
Linineton & Bro., New York or Chicago. 








'LACES, EMBROIDERIES, TRIMMINGS, &c. | 


aber ASSORTMENT. 2a Ebay 8 Genenis. 


SPECIAL ATTENTION 


TO OUT-OF-TOWN ORDERS. 


MILLER & GRANT, 879 BROADWAY,N.Y. 
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Copyright secured. 


GREAT 0 


LADIES, SAVE YOUR DRESSES! 


the dress in the Latest Style, Itchanges the“ a ye * into 
t front” walkin 
Can be changed from one dress to another in two cchaneent 
They give perfect satisfaction ” is the verdict of all who try them. 

save many times their cost in one dress. 
the only one — will let the dress down after being fag 


CAUTION, Sco'uns 


Price 45 cents each, MAILED F 
FFER., 


“ SMITHS INSTANT DRESS ELEVATOR.” 


dress in ene second, and k again as 


This * Elevator” is 


oft MITATIONS, as they are WORSE than WORTHLESS! 
each is stam % ** Smith’s Instant Dress Elevator.” 


—TW 


given FREE as 
to those who Subscribe for “* SMITH’S ILLUSTRATED. PATTERN BAZAAR” 





The cut ee home inside of thirt, with 
m”’ fixed i 


P. 0 Box 5055. 


ig one at sending One Dollar and Ten Cents. Best and cheapest Fashion 
Book in the world. 


Send stamp for Illustrated Catalogue. Address 
A. BURDETTE SMITH, 914 Broadway, N.Y. 








Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 





These Patterns are Grapep to Fir any Fievre, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, 80 as to be ad- 
justed by the. most inexperienced. Printed Direc- 
tions accompany each Pattern. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 

The following Patterns are now ready: 


Vol. IV. 
LADY'S GORED WRAPPER....... ccccoscoes OO © 
LADY’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK............ = Be 


CHILD'S GABRIELLE DRESS AND WALK- 
ING COAT (for child from 6 months to 4 
year UE ialitt sd ccenranenetannananheehesé a 


) 
INF ANTS WARDROBE (Cloak, Gored Robe, 
Yoke Slip, Night Slip. Feuicos and Shirt).. * 


LADY’S WATTEAU WRAPPER............. bod 
baa He, WATER-PROOF CLOAE (for girl from 
GO 1D FOU ic ctesgs bp cninncncaniessacas be 
GENTL EMAN’S SHORT DRESSING-GOWN 
AND GOR OR vas cctetacicececccese - 
PLAIN-WAIST HOUSE DRESS, with Apron- 
front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt..... stecs 
Vol. V. 
LADY’S SACQUE WRAPPER...........+++++ aie 


LADY'S LINGERIE (Dressing Sacque, Corset 
Cover, Night Sacque, Yoke Night Dress, Yoke 
‘ 


Chemise, Si TON, . ween onan sits daeadae a 
LADY'S: POSTILION- ont WRAPPER... “ 23 
ALBERT VICTOR SAIL SUIT (for boy 

from 4 to 12 years Old).........0scseeeeseees > 


GENTLEMAN'S LINGERIE (French Yoke 
Paws Night Shirt, Drawers, and Long Dress- 
nk newt boot éuchailiniicecesuadasen dis “ 37 

HIGHLAND SUIT (for boy from 2to5 years old) “* 39 

BASQUE, with Grecian Cape, Open-front Over- 
skirt, and Full I nn Gavin vc cc nassupes * 39 


FULL DRESS TOILETTE (Low-Necked Basque 
with Grecian Bertha, Trained Over-skirt, and 
TRG I ic cencsedecccccesescecoesces.os “ 60 
“ol. VIL 


GIRL'S WARDROBE, Sacque, Sailor Blouse 
and Skirt, Basque fastened behind, Over- 
skirt, Low-Necked Over Dress, and Bretelle 





Apron (for girl from 2 to 13 years old)....... “ 13 
SLEEVELESS JACKET WALKING SUIT.... “ 15 
BLOUSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT..... ae 
LADIES’ AND MISSES’ BATHING OR GYM- 

ET OME utencncet nad tinnetvoec mes 30 
PLEATED WAIST WALKING SUIT “ 33 
DOUBLE - BREASTED JOCKEY BASQ JE 

Litiol Sr “9 
ENGLISH WALKING JACKET SUIT....... “ 39 
DEMI-POLONAISE WAL — SUIT, with 

Basque Back and 8 Spare © iitses cece “62 
big FITTING DOU BLE- BRE ASTED RED- 

NGOTE, with French Round Skirt......... “ 45 
SINGLE BIHASTED. BASQUINE, with Short 

Poul W Gt tae Gs 0 o5n ss ccautademncccoess - 
DOU BLEBREASTED PLAIN BASQUE, with 

Apron Front and Square Back Over-skirt and 

Long Walking Skirt.................ssceee. aie 
DOLMAN DEMI-TRAINED SUIT...... ..... “ 48 
a ow CLOAK, with Cape and 

EES A eee Oey ee Tee * 60 
TIGHT. FITTING SINGL "mes ASTED RED- 

INGOTE HOUSE DRESS...............4-. =o 


BOY’S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat with Cape, 
Jacket, Vest, Knee Pantaloons, and Knick- 
erbockers (for boy from 4 to 9 years old).... “* 52 

Vol. VII. 

YOUTH'S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat, Dou- 
ble-Breasted English Walking Coat, Double- 
Breasted Vest, ‘and Suspender Pantaloons 


(for youth from 8 to 15 years old)............ — 
— BASQU E, LONG OVER-SKIRT, and 
ee PRE E as bduccassecncanpsbinces == 
HENKEL TROIS POLONAISE WALKING on 
HENRI TROIS BASQUE, with Greek Over- 
skirt and French Round Skirt.............-- “ 15 
MEDICIS SACQUE, with Demi Over-skirt and 
Demi-Trained Skirt............ssceseeessees dle 
MEDIC ps BASE with Apron Front Over- 


Skirt and Long Walking Skirt.............. > a 
VAL OIS DEMI-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT “ 21 
LADY’S RIDING HABIT (Postillion Basque 


and English Riding Skirt)...........-.-.+++ “ 92 
BELTED BASQUE, with Long Apron and Demi- 
bys rer ree * 93 


GIRL’'S BASQUE, with Apron Front Over-skirt, 
and Skirt (for girl from 4 to 13 years old).. 
PL a BASQUE, LONG APRON with SC ARF 

ACK, and DEMI-TRAINED SKIRT...... — 
curr ASS BASQUE, ROUND ey AND 

DEMI-TRAT iE a o @ 

LADY’S GABRIELLE WRAPPER “ 

The Publishers will eend either Pattern by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
Patterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
V ATERS’S NEW SCALE PIANOS are 
the best made. Prices low for cash or on install- 
ments. Send for Catalogue. Instruments rented until 
rent money tgs forthem. Agents wanted. 
HORACE WATERS & SON, 481 Broadway, N. Y. 
Vy ATERS’S Celebrated CONCERTO OR- 
they defy competition. 


GANS can not be excelled in tone or beauty; 
Catalogues mailed. Instru- 

ments rented until rent-money pays for them. Agents 
wanted. HORACE WATERS & SON, 481 Broadway. 











the leading and successful schools 
and educational institutions in 
the United States is published in 
Tue New York Dairy Trisene. 
Parents and others about choos- 
ing places of education for their 
children will find Taz Trisune 
a highly valuable aid in the se- 
lection. Tur Datry Trinune és 
$1 per month, $10 per year by 
mail. Address 
Tue Trisune, New York. 

THE Far-reach- 
ing results of the Inven- 
tion of the new method of 
curing Hernia are most 
surprising. The Elastic 
‘Truss, without metal 
springs, retains the Rup- 
ture without any excep- 
tion, in every case, and un- 
der all circumstances. It 


is worn with the greatest ease, both night and day, and, 
if not taken off at all, soon effects a permanent cure. 





Sold at a price within the means of all, this Truss is 
sent to all parts of the country by mail by THE 
ELASTIC TRUSS CO., No. 683 Broadway, New 


York City, who also furnish Circulars free. 


Self-Propel- 


For CRIPPLES 





and INVALIDS. 


Can be easily ay apm gens 
in or out doors, y any one hav- 
ing the use of hands. 

tate your weight,and send 
stamp for illus- trated catalogue 
of different 


No. 32 Platt St., 
N. Y. City. 


GTUDENTS and others, who desire to improve 

their own pecuniary condition and supply the in- 
tellectual needs of their fellows, are requested to 
address AVERY BILL, care of Messrs. Harper & 
Brotuers, Franklin Square, New York. who wants 
Canvassing Agents to sell M‘Clintock 4 Strong’s Cyclo- 
pedia of Biblical, Theological, and Ecclesiastical Lit- 
erature; The History, Essays, Orations, &c., of the Sixth 
General Conference of the Evangelical Alliance; The 
Life of Christ, by Lyman Abbott; The Land and Book, 
by Thomson; Morning and Evening Exercises, by the 
Rev. H. W. Beecher, and other desirable books. Terms 
Liberal. Address as above. 

ADIES! CONSTITUTION WATE R 

IS GOOD FOR ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS; 


gives immediate relief. Dose 40 drops. For sale by 
all Druggists. 


styles i 
> 


Please men- 
tion this | paper. 











4 week to Agents. Best selling article out. 
Needle Book, with elegant Chromos, &c. 
Three valuable samples, 10 cents, or Circu- 
4 BRIDE & CO., 769 Broadway, New York. 


cee er day at home. Terms free. Address 
$5 2S $208 


FEO. Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 
HARPER’ 8 MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 


lar free. 


B AZ. AR. 
One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 

PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the United States, 

on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 
Harper's Magazine, Harrer’s W eexty, and Ilarerr’s 

Bazar, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 

postage payable by the Subscriber at the office 

where received. 

An Extra Copy of either the Maaazine, Wrr«ty, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for ever); Club of Five 
Sunsonipers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy 2 postage payable 
at the offices where received. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Magazine 24 cents a year, for the Wrexiy or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subse riptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Magazinz, or 20 cents for 
the Wrekty or Bazar, to prepay the U.S. postage. 

The Volumes of the MaGgazinz commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each vear. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the cnrrent Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

In remittin y mail, a Post-Oftice Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harper & Broriuens is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, shonid the Or der or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. a 

Trnus For Anvertistne ty Harren’s WEEKLY AND 

Harper’s Bazar. 

Harper's Weeklr.— Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside F Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 

Harper's Bazar.—$1 per Line Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion, 


The most complete directory of 





“HARPER & BROTHERS 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


I. ° 
CAIRNES'S POLITICAL ECONOMY. Some Lead- 
ing Principles of Political Ec onomy Newly Ex- 
po vunded. By J. E. Careves, M.A., Emeritus Pro- 
fessor of Political Economy in University College, 
London. Crown Svo, Cloth, $2 50. 


Il. 
NIMROD OF THE SEA; or, The American Whale- 


mau. By Witrtam M. Davis. With many Illustra- 
tions. 12ma, Cloth, $2 00. 
Il. 

HYDROPHOBIA. Hydrophobia: Means of Avoiding 


its Perils and Preventing its Spread, as Discussed 
at one of the Scientific Soirees of the Sorbonne. 
By H. Bot.ry, Member of the Institute of France, 
General Inspector of the Veterinary Schools of 
France, &c., &c. Translated by A. Liavrarp, 
M.D., V.S., Principal Surgeon and Professor of 
Comparative Anatomy and Surgery in the New 
York College of Veterinary Surgeons. S8vo, Paper, 
35 cents. 

IV. 

CAPTAIN TYSON’'S ARCTIC ADVENTURES. 
Arctic Experiences: containing Captain George E. 
Tyson's Wonderful Drift-on the Ice-Floe, a History 
of the Polaris Expedition, the Cruise of the Tigress, 
and Rescne of the Polaris Survivors. To which is 
added a General Arctic Chronology. Edited by E. 
Vater Biaxe. With Map and numerous Illvstra- 
tions. Svo, Cloth, $4 00. 


MOTLEY’S JOHN OF BARNEVELD. The Life 





and Death of John of Barneveld, Advocate of 
Holland. With a View of the Primary Causes 
and Movements of “‘The Thirty Years’ War.” By 
Joun Loraror D.C.L., Author of “*The 


Mot Ley, 
tise of the Dutch Repub! 
Netherlands,” &c. With 
umes. 8vo, Cloth, $7 00. 
* Dutch Republic’ ’ and “* 


“ History of the United 
rations. In Two Vol- 
niform with Motley's 
United Netherlands.”) 
VI. 
SCHWEINFURTH’'S HEART OF AFRICA. 
Heart of Africa; or, Three Years’ Travels and Ad- 
ventures in the Unexplored Regions of the Centre 
of Africa. From 1868 to 1871. By Dr.Grore Scuwetn- 
FurtH. Translated by E.ten E. Frewer. With an 
Introduction by Wixwoop Reape. Ilustrated by 
about 180 Woodents from Drawings made by the 
Author, and with Two Maps. 2 vols., 8yo, Cloth, 
$8 00. 






The 





VII. 

STANLEY'S COOMASSIE AND MAGDALA. 
Coomassie and Magdala: a Story of Two British 
Campaigns in Africa. By Henry M. Stantey. With 
Maps and Illustrations. S8vo, Cloth, $3 50. 

Vill. 

PRIME’S UNDER THE TREES. 
By Samvuet Inenavs Proiez. 
$2 00. 

TX. 


TALMAGE’S OLD WELLS DUG OUT. Old 
Wells Dug Out: being a Third Series of Sermons. 
By T. De Wirr Tatmace. With a Picture of the New 
Brooklyn Tabernacle. 12mv, Cloth, $2 60. (Uni- 
form with the First and Second Series of Talmage’s 
Sermons.) 








Under the Trees 
Crown 8yvo, Cloth, 


a 

HARPER'S HAND-BOOK FOR TRAVELLERS 
IN EUROPE and the East: being a Guide through 
Great Britain and Ireland, France, Belgium, Hol- 
land, Germany, Italy, Egypt, Syria, Turkey, Greece, 
Switzerland, Tyrol, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, 
Russia, and Spain. With over One Hundred Maps 
and Plans of Cities. By W. Pemeroxs Ferriper, 
Author of “Harper's Phrase-Book,” and “ His- 
tory of the Rise and Fall of the Paris Com- 
mune.” In Three Vols., 12mo, Full Leather, Pock- 
et-Book Form, $3 00 per Vol. (the Vols. sold separate- 
ly); or, the Three Vols. in one, similar Binding, $7 00. 

XI. 

EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE CONFERENCE, 1873. 
History, Essays, Orations, and Other Documents of 
the Sixth General Conference of the Evangelical Al- 
liance, held in New York, October 2-12, 1873. Edit- 
ed by Rev. Purire Sonarr, D.D., and Rev. 8. Irr- 
navus Prue, D.D. With Portraits of Rev. Messrs, 
Pronier, Carrasco, and Cook, recently deceased. 
8vo, Cloth, nearly 800 pages, $6 00; Sheep, $7 00; 
Half Calf, $8 50. 








XII. 

NORDHOFF'S NORTHERN CALIFORNIA. North- 
ern California and the Sandwich Islands. By 
Cuarivs Norpuorr, Author of “California: for 
Health, Pleasnre, and Residence,” &c,* &c. Pro- 
fusely Illustrated. Svo, Cloth, $2 50. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Mrs. OLIPHANT’S For eies and Life. 


75 cents, 






8vo, Paper, 


TROLLOPE’S Doctor Thorne. 
Paper, 75 cents. 


PAYN’S The Best of Husbands. 


DE MILLE’S The Living 
Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 


Popular Edition. 8yo, 


Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


Link. Ilustrated. 


8yo, 


Miss BRADDON’S Taken at the Flood. 


75 cents. 


Svo, Paper, 


ROBINSON'S Second- Cousin 
8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


Sarah. Illustrated. 


Miss MULOCK’S My Mother and I. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50; S8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


Illustrated. 


TROLLOPE’S Lady Anna. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 
BENEDICT'’S John Worthington's Name. 
per, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 


8yo, Pa- 
VICTOR HUGO'S Ninety-Three. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75; 
8vo, Paper, 25 cents. __ 


PAYN’S 
THE BLUE RIBBON. 


“Jeanie’s Quiet Life,” 
Paper, 50 cents. 


At Her Mercy. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 
3y the Author of “St.Olave's,”’ 
“Meta’s Faith,” &c. Syvyo, 


BLACK’S A Princess of Thule. 

oe Harrre & Broruers will send either of the above 
norks by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt f the price. 


te Harrerr’s Cararoeur mailed free on receipt of 
Ten Cents in postage stamps. 


8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


& BROTHERS, 
FRANKLIN Square, N. Y. 
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1. 


FACETLE. 


“ Brepre” is what a young 
husband fondly calls his 
wife, because, as he says, 
she is always associated in 
his mind with a bill. 

—_ 


A soldier of a cavalry 
regiment was brought up 
for stealing his comrade’s 
liquor ration. He was an 
Irishman, and his defense 
wasunique. “I'd be sorry 
indade, Surr, to be called a 
thafe. I put the liquor in 
the same bottle, and mine 
was at the bottom, and 
sure I was obliged to 
drink his to get at me 
own!” ; 

“If I save ten cents a day 
from my drinks,” raminated 
old Rednose, it will be $36 50 
a yest, and in fifty years it 
will be $1825, and then I can 
marry Mary. Dear Mary!” 


fe =e na 

“My dear, where is my 
Morning and Evening De- 
votion?” asked Mr. Paul 
Partington, meaning a 
amall book with that title, 
in which he sometimes 
read. 

“Here it is,” said Mrs. 
Partington, producing from 
the closet a dark bottle, and 
setting it on the te.ble with 
a clean glass—“ here it is, 
Paul.” _ 

An uncle left eleven sil- 
ver spoons to his nephew 
in his will, adding, “‘ He 
knows the reason I have 
not left him the whole 
dozen.” 


ccliilnceniiemmmarame 

A country physician has 
had his portrait painted, 
and a local art critic de- 
clares that you can feel 
saws and things rasping 
over your bones, and taste 
calomel, biue-pill, and qui- 
nine as you look at it. 








“ Look a-heah, Lily, how of’en I tole you, Chile, “bout not playin’ in de Sun? 


chokes in der House dis berry minnit !”’ 








HARPER'S BAZAR. 


THE HERALD OF DOOM. 
e (A Lay of the late Comet.) 
There was one who, from his casement, in the stillness of the night, 
Looked forth on the starry heavens, and watched the Comet out of sight. 
As it sank below the horizon, fancies of a lofty mind ; 
Thus that individual, musing, spoke in phrase of lowly kind: 


“Well, it is a strikin’ hobjyec’, wot impresses fear and awr; 
While you stands a-lookin’ at it you forgets yer breath to drawr. 
It reg’lar sets yer flesh a-creepin’ with its tail of flickerin’ flame ; 
Not an ‘air of yer ‘ed but bristles while you contemplates the same. 


“So mysterious, so stupendious, so himposin’ to be’old, 
If it don’t conwince the Septics hof the truth of hall we're told, 
They must count hall faith wotever sooperstition weak and wain; 
Nor believe in any ‘istory, neither sacred nor profane. 


“Twas in former times the opinion, which idear is halso mine, 
Comets is to hus a warnin’, and a token, and a sign; 
That there Wision’s au Aopen in the Firmament which saith 
Woe, plague, pestilence and famine, battle, murder, and sudding death. 


“Oo is meant to read his summonds in that signal from the sky— ® 
Yon potentious luminary wisible this ’ere July? 
Not, I trust, the Hemperor William; not Prince Bismarck, let us ’ope: 
Wich I'll heven say please goodness spare ‘is ‘Oliness the Pope. 


‘** But there’s persons of importance in this kingdom ’ere at ’ome, 
More important—more porochial—than in Germany or Rome. 
There he goes! Am I to foller? All great men prepared should be. 
I’m the Beadle of the Parish. ‘Ave the Comet come for me?” 


nq rere 

Con. By AN Ip18HMAN.—Why were the monks of old seldom warm ?—Because they 
were nearly always “ cowled.” 
A JOB’S COMFORTER. 


Mavp. “Oh, Uncle George, I rere at way whe gray hairs on your head !” 

Uncre Groner (with sentimen’). AD, my The, all my hair will be gray soon !” 

Ernet. “ Never mind, dear Uncle George. 1€Te’s so very little of it that it won't 
A 


much matter! ———< 


A few summers since an eminent New York lawyer, at the urgent request of one 
of his younger daughters, sent up a donkey for her use to his country place in 
Vermont. She had read about donkeys, but was not familiar with their peculiar 
vocalism. The animal's strange noises inspired her with the profoundest pity for his 
evident distress. So she wrote to her father: “Dear Papa, I do wish you would 
come up here soon, my donkey is so lonesome.” 


—_—_~——_——_ 
A country carpenter haying neglected to make a gibbet which was ordered by the 
executioner, on the ground that he had not been paid for the last he had erected, 
gave so much offense that the next time the judge came to the circuit he was sent 
for. 
* Fellow,” said the judge, in a stern tone, ‘“‘ how came you to neglect making the 
gibbet that was ordered on my account ?” 


“T humbly beg your pardon,” said the carpenter; ‘‘ had I known it was for your 2.—Unless they happen to be worn duting a Shower. They 


then become Uncomfortable, to say the very least. 


honor, it would have been done immediately.” 


th WL hina am 





At a party, while a young 








You want to make yourself so Black like de Ace ob Spades, say? 


+, 
OOO 
Vy 
AK 
+ * 
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NEW PROBABILITIES. 

When you see a man go- 
ing home at two o’clock in 
the morning, and know his 
wife is waiting for him, it 
is likely to be stormy. 

When a man receives a 
bill for goods his wife has 
bought unknown to him 
look out for thunder and 
lightning. 

When a man goes home 
and finds no supper ready, 
the fire out, ana his wife 
visiting the neighbors, it is 
likely to be cloudy. 

When a man promises to 
take his wife to a party, 
and changes his mind after 
she is dressed, you may ex- 
pect a shower. 

When a man saves his 
cigar money. to buy his 
wife a new bonnet and the 
children new shoes, it in- 
dicates a spell of sunshine. 

When a man dies and 
leaves a nice young widow 
with plenty of money, and 
you see her walking out 
with the executor on Sun- 
day afternoon, a change is 
imminent. 


—_—@——_ 
Why is a young lady de- 
endent on the letter Y 7— 
ecause without it she 
would be a young lad. 


—_——_——— 

Teacurr. “First boy, 
what is your name ?” 

First Boy. “ Jule, Sir.” 

Traouer. “ You should 
say Julius. Next boy, what 
is your name?” 

Sroonp Boy. “ Billius, 
Sir.” 

Alluding to the increasing 
number of female poets, it 
is said that Pegasus now 
wears a side-saddle. 

aniihhmessdiiiesommpanion 

Sowine AND Rearine.— 
When a young lady hems 
handkerchiefs for a rich 
bachelor, she probably sews 
that she may reap. 


“| MATERNAL HINT. 
| 





— lady was playing the piano 

with a peculiar brilliancy of 

a Tow touch, a rich bachelor ex- 
i A COLLINS claimed, 

RULLY | “T'd give the world for those 


| fingers! 

“Perhaps you might get the 
whole hand by asking,” said 
the young lady’s observant 
mamma. 





ialcheeipliaterentitoe 

“Patrick;” said the priest, 
“how much hay did you 
steal ?” 

“* Well, I may as well confess 
to your reverence for the whole 
stack, for I am going after the 
balance of it to-night.” 

inprenvegiippantaiiiines 
THE CORRECT TIP. 

Swen. “ Ah, I dessay you're 
not a G. T.; eh, boatman 7” 

Boatman. * Eh, Sir?” 

Sweii. “A Good Templar, 
I mean.” 

Boatman. “ That I am, Sir— 
when I can’t get nothink to 
drink.” 

Swett. “And when you 
can ?” 

Boatman. “I'm stilla G. T., 
Sir.” (With a sly wink.) “Good 
Tippler then, Sir.” 


Geatiniatialipadiamines 
“Dear me! how fluidly he 
talks!’ said Mrs. Partington 
yy recently, at a temperance meet- 
M, wie Ui Uy ®| ing. “I am always rejoiced 
iy when he mounts the nostril, 
for his eloquence warms every 
cartridge in my body.” 


—_—_ 

A rich but parsimonious old 
gentleman, on being taken to 
task for his uncharitableness, 








said, “ True, I don’t give much LOPLI EE LLL 

but if you only knew how it 

Dear Male Readers, before presenting a Lady Friend with a Speaking Feathered Favorite, hurts when I give any thing, 
he sure it is not too well acquainted with the Current Slang of the hour. you wouldn't wonder.” 








Our New Biessinc. “The Missis said I was to Shtame the Petaties, but, bad luck to thim, 
it’s scalding me Hands I am, and they’re as hard as iver.” 





